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Fourteen British 

Elaidwins 


In all the land there is no more 
honoured name than that of 
Stanley Baldwin. 

It has a fine ring, and, like the Prime 
Minister who has recently retired from 
active service after making it more 
illustrious than ever before, it is 
thoroughly British. 

Apart from the Baldwins who are 
now with us there have been at least 
14 Baldwins of note in the last 800 years. 
The first was Abbot Baldwin, a monk 
of St Denys in France, and later prior 
of Edward the Confessor’s monastery 
at Dccrhurst. He was physician to 
Edward and the Conqueror. 

For and Against the King 

Baldwin of Moelcs was a relative of the 
Conqueror ; and Baldwin of Clare was 
spokesman for Stephen in 1141. Though 
the day came when he must have scon 
that the 'Royalist cause was hopeless 
he stood by his king to the end. An¬ 
other Baldwin, unable to approve of 
Stephen's policy, made a bold stand 
against the king, paying dearly for it. 
lip was a benefactor of monasteries, 
founding Bromere,.Priory in Hampshire 
and enriching Plympton Priory. 

. One of the greatest of all the early 
Baldwins was the son of poor parents. 
Born in Exeter, he became Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 'He was hard working 
and vigorous, and was admired for. his 
sterling qualities, though he often stirred 
up strife by standing firmly for what he 
.considered to be right. In his last 
year lie set “out for the Holy Land, 
lapding in the autumn of 1190, and urg¬ 
ing on the Crusade with all his might. 
The effort was too much for the old 
■'man and lie died praying for the success 
‘ of the army in which he had fought. 

There was John Baldwin, Chief 
'-Justice in Henry the Eighth’s day, who 
sAt at the trials of Bishop Fisher, Sir 
Thomas More, and Anne Bolcyn ; and 
there was William Baldwin, a west- 
.countryman who lived about the same 
time,..and was well known in his day 
for liis knowledge of philosophy and for 
his share in the production of the famous 
play The Mirror For Magistrates. 


Perhaps the most remarkable of all 
the Baldwins of the past was unlucky 
William, a native of Cornwall. Born in 
1563, he went from Oxford to Douay 
and was ordained a Jesuit priest in 
Armada year. Though he had nothing 
to do with Gunpowder Plot (he was in 
Belgium at the time) Englishmen were 
sure that he had taken, a hand in it, and 
in 1610, when on his way to Rome, 
he was taken prisoner in Alsace and 
5jcnt to England, heavy chains round 
his neck and body. For eight years 
he languished in the Tower before being 
banished for life. 

Other Baldwins include Sir Timothy, 
a Royalist lawyer who was one of the 
first: people to encourage the drinking of 
coffee ; Richard Baldwin, Provost of 
Trinity College at Dublin, to which he 
left a fortune of ^80,000 ; and Thomas 
Baldwin, who died in 1820 after having 
long been the most noted architect of 
Bath. There was George Baldwin, who 
wrote a foolish book and did one fine 
thing, for it was to him that the doctors 
of the 19th century owed the discovery 
that olive oil rubbed into the skin is a 
preventative against, and often a cure 
for, a terrible plague in the East. 

A Canadian Statesman 

Two other Baldwins who have passed 
on were Robert Baldwin, the Canadian 
statesman, and Alfred Baldwin the 
ironmaster. Robert, born in Toronto 
in 1804, was the son of an Edinburgh 
doctor. He declared that the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada was unrepresentative, 
and all his life his name was inseparable 
from his efforts to introduce con¬ 
stitutional reform into the Dominion- 

Alfred Baldwin, who passed on in 1908, 
was the son of an ironlounder of Stour- 
• port. Born at Stourbridge, he devoted 
all his energies to the building up of the 
firm of Baldwins Limited, ironmasters 
and colliery owners. From 1892 to 
1908 he was M P for Bcwdiey, and from 
1905 till his death he was chairman of 
the Great Western Railway. He mar¬ 
ried a sister of Kipling’s mother, and his 
son is Earl Baldwin, who lias been 
Prime Minister so honourably. 


The Sun Upsets the Trains 


T welve trains were held up near 
Weymouth the other day owing to 
the railway lines being buckled by the 
great heat of the sun. Hundreds of 
holiday-makers had to complete their 
journey by bus. 

In a very hot summer the heat may' 
lengthen the rails and cause them to 
buckle; in winter storms will wash 
away part of the permanent way or; 
bring landslides across the track; - -a 
severe wind will even blow carriages 


Keeping 

Cool 


over. No wonder every inch of railway 
has to be looked at every day. 

As we all know, all bodies are 
expanded by heat, which increases the 
vibration of the molecules composing 
them and thus lessens what scientists 
call the molecular attraction. In order to 
allow for their expansion on the railway 
a small gap is allowed between each 
rail; it is this gap which causes the 
rhythmic, beat of the. wheels on the rails 
which we notice in the train. 



An old curtain serves as a fishing net in a pond on Clapham 
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Churches of Peace swallows in a 
at War strawberry basket 


Much Ado About Nothing 
in Yugo-Slavia 
REMARKABLE QUARREL 

A remarkable Church quarrel has 
arisen in Yugo-Slavia which has 
involved the Government and led ’to 
the excommunication of its members 
and over a hundred M Ps. 

Yugo-Slavia, which has been enjoying 
increased prosperity and security since 
the little boy Peter was summoned from 
an English school to sit on its throne 
three years ago, is now a scene of strife. 

Trying to be Fair to Ail 

The trouble has arisen over what in 
many ways seems to be a laudable effort 
by the rulers to be fair to all religious 
bodies both in Serbia (the central State) 
and those Austrian dependencies of 
Croatia and Slovenia which were allotted 
to the new State at the end of the war. 
With the entry of these new territories 
millions of Koman Catholics came under 
the rule of the Serbian King, the ruler 
of a country whose people were pre¬ 
dominantly members of the Orthodox 
Church, better known in our country as 
the Greek Church. 

The Orthodox Church in that country 
calls itself the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
not (as might be expected) the Yugo¬ 
slavian Orthodox Church, and has as its 
banner the old flag of Serbia, of which 
it was the. State Church. 'Its leaders 
played a brave and conspicuous part in 
fighting the Turks when the Turks were 
the allies of Germany in the Avar, and they 
have continued to be more nationalist 
than the nationalist party in Yugo-Slavia. 

Under the Constitution of Yugo-Slavia 
all religions arc equal before the law, 
Moslems, Jcavs, and those Evangelical 
Protestants who are survivors of the 
Reformed Church in Hungary enjoying 
freedom to worship. The Orthodox 
number 6,800,000. and the Roman 
Catholics 5,200,000 of the population. 

Yugo-Slavia and the Vatican 

Now the Prime Minister, Dr Stoya- 
dinovitch, is Orthodox and the Minister 
of the Interior, Father Koroshctz, is a 
Roman Catholic of Slovenic race, who, 
unlike Dr Matcliek, leader of the Croat 
Peasant Party, aims at unifying the new 
State of Yugo-Slavia. The Vatican 
before the Avar had concordats with the 
States which now form one and has 
long desired a new concordat with Yugo¬ 
slavia. This year a Bill has been intro¬ 
duced into the Yugo-Slavian Parliament 
and has been passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies granting the Roman Catholics 
the status they desire. 

Led by their Patriarch Varriavas, the 
Orthodox Church made a great outcry, 
in the midst of which the Patriarch fell 
ill and died. The Orthodox Church took 
the extraordinary step of excommuni¬ 
cating the Ministers and the 125 deputies 
who voted for the Bill. Matters were 
made Avorse by the rough action of 
gendarmes who'broke up with force a 
religious procession of Orthodox leaders 
in Belgrade, while f there were broad 
hints that the Patriarch Varnavas and 
his brothers had been poisoned. 
Lacking the Christian Spirit 

The Government declared that what¬ 
ever favours the new measure granted 
the Roman Catholics would be available 
to the. Orthodox, and the doctors who 
attended the Patriarch have shown that 
his death ivas not the result of poison, 
yet the controversy has not died down. 
Fascists and others rather adding to the 
fuel for their own ends, while.the Croats 
see in the Bill an effort to divide them. 

The Yugo-Slavian Government has 
been doing so well for the country in 
recent months that it will be a pity if this 
religious question should bring it down. 

To most of us it is much ado about 
nothing, a Church quarrel, with little of 
the spirit of Christianity in it. 


Under the Vicarage Eaves 

If swallows return each year to 
friendly caves* there is a vicarage in 
Suffolk which a pair should remember 
with kindly feelings. 

14 Do you remember, my dear, that 
time in 1937 when avc were busy feeding 
our four little ones and avc came back 
and found them helpless on the ground, 
the nest having fallen ? " 

“ Yes. We did not know A\diat to do, 
and Iioav avc cried to sec them. And 
then do you remember Iioav suddenly 
AA”e found them back in the old place in 
such a queer sort of nest. I’ve never 
seen its like before’ or since—most 
delightfully firm and roomy. I only 
wish we could make nests like that." 

So avc Avould like to think two old 
swallows would talk over things some 
day, while four younger ones would 
boast that they had been reared in a 
straAvbcrry basket—for that is the 
strange nest into which these four 
young vicarage SAvalloAvs were put avIicii 
their mud nest had been knocked down. 

Shouting For Food 

The basket Avas hung up on a nail on 
the site of the old nest under the caves, 
and though at first the parents continued 
to fly distractedly round, crying piti¬ 
fully, the hungry youngsters in the 
basket shouted so loudly for food that 
at last one of the parents dared to perch 
on the basket and drop a fly into a 
gaping mouth. After that the parents 
Averc afraid no longer, and behaved as 
if a strawberry basket Avas the usual 
thing in Avhich to bring up swallows. 

It was delightful to sec the four little 
ones, when they grcAV a bit bigger, climb 
to the edge of the basket and sit huddled 
together there, four mouths autom¬ 
atically opening wide each time father 
or mother appeared. Noav they have 
floAvn, but there Avill surely bo SAvalloAvs 
again next spring under the caves of this 
Suffolk vicarage.. 

Better Times For 


Workers 


President Roosevelt’s defeat OA^er the 
Supreme Court issue has been followed 
by a victory for the President in his 
campaign to protect the masses of the. 
American Avorkers. 

The Senate (which defeated Roose¬ 
velt on the Supreme Court issue) has 
passed by 56 to 28 a Wages and Hours 
Bill establishing a minimum Avage and 
maximum hours of labour. The mini¬ 
mum wage is put at 16 dollars (or say 
66s) a week. 

The. House of Representatives will 
probably agree/ and may c\'en increase 
the minimum rate of remuneration, 
Avhich is placed so low because wages 
vary so much in different States. 

It has also been announced that the 
railway men throughout the States have 
received advances in wages amounting, 
to a total of nearly ^20,000,000 a year. 

Something Like a Telescope 

A telescope Avith a reflecting mirror 
74 inches across and a tube 35 feet long 
has been constructed at Walkergatc-on- 
Tync, near NeAA r castle. 

It is the second biggest in the world 
and is to be set up in the neAV Rad cl iff e 
Observatory at Pretoria, A\ r here a steel 
turret over 20 yards wide will house it. 
The astronomer Avill sit in an observation 
car mounted on an arm, and will by 
pushing buttons working 18 motors be 
able to control apparatus to move 35 
tons and enable the telescope to be 
pointed in any direction. 

In addition to spectroscopic apparatus 
there Avill be attached to this telescope 
a camera for taking photographs with 
exposures many hours long. 


Under the Red 
Ensign by Sail, 
Steam, and Motor 

In the famous Lloyd Register Book 
all the world’s ships are noted. The new 
edition is actually the 104th annual. 

No less than 31,183 steamers, motor- 
ships, sailing vessels, and non-propclled 
craft are detailed, and their tonnage in 
June Avas 65,300,000. 

The British share was 17,400,000 tons ; 
all the' rest of the Avorld (including the 
Britains overseas) had 47,900,000—very 
different from 1914, when the British 
Red Ensign flew over 18,900,000 tons and 
the rest of the world had 26,500,000 tons. 

Merchant .ships grow bigger. The 
number of individual ships on the 
Register is almost the same in 1937 as 
it Avas in. 1914, but the tonnage is now 
roundly 20 million more. 

The Leaders 

The leaders in 1914 were not in the 
same order as now. Here, in millions 
of tons, arc the first, second, and third 
in the maritime race in 1914 and 1937 : 

, Britain .. 19 ‘ . 17 

Germany .. 5 .. 4 

United States .. . 2 .. 9 

Owing to the Avar America has leaped 

to second place, Avhile Germany lias 
fallen to third. The fourth maritime 
power is now Japan, Avith 4,475,000 tons, 

It is notable that, despite the re¬ 
striction of world trade, there are more 
merchant tons now than in 1914, Com¬ 
petition for freights is accordingly keen 
and profit is difficult to make. National 
pride has much to do with keeping ships 
on the seas ; many arc subsidised. 

Sails are almost extinct. - Of the 
ships now bn the Register only 307,000 
tons are sailing .vessels. 

Defeat of Steam 

Year by year Lloyd’s show how the 
steamer is being beaten by the motor- 
ship, a fact of the first importance. Since 
1925 there has been an increase of 11 
million tons in the world’s motor-ships. 
The reciprocating engine is becoming 
obsolete at sea. Where steam is used it 
is usually Avitli the turbine. One in five 
of the AA r orld’s tons is now a motor ton. 

Oil carries all before it at sea. In 1937 
more than half the world’s tonnage uses 
oil fuel, whereas in 1914 the coal-fuelled 
ship was almost universal. 

British maritime supremacy remains, 
but is seriously threatened. Apart from 
Germany, Britain is the only country 
showing a tonnage decline since 1914. 

The Traffic on Our 


Canals 


The total tonnage carried on our 
canals was, as already stated in the C N, : 
higher last year than in any year since 
193°, and on some it exceeded that of 
every year since 1920. 

Coal and other fuels accounted for 
nearly half the increase -of : 442,000 tons ■ 
over 1935', Avliilc wood .showed an in¬ 
crease of over 13 per cent. Last year’s 
total canal traffic Avas 14,236,036 tons, 
and the improvement* was enjoyed by 
the canals OAvncd by the railways* as 
Avell as those under other companies. 

The Wonderful Library 

The National Central Library, founded 
largely under the inspiration of the 
Carnegie Trust, last year lent 125,784 
books to readers of every kind. It can 
now draw on 21 million books owned:by 
associated libraries, the only cost to a 
borrower being postage. Last year also 
books were lent to . libraries in 13 
other countries, while 19 countries 
lenf their books to the Central Library. 

The idea .of the Central Library is that 
it organises all libraries and draws from 
them all any books difficult to obtain.' 


Taking the Heart 
Out of a Man 

Wonderful Operation 
in Milan 

There is a man living in Italy today, 
enjoying the best of health, whose heart 
was removed from his body for a little 
Avhile two months ago. 

His story has been made knoAvn by 
the Lombardy Surgical Society, Pro¬ 
fessor Aldo Defuse having performed- 
this amazing operation in a Milan 
nursing home. The patient, Avho was 
52, was suffering from inflammation of 
what is called the pericardium, Avhich 
.encloses the heart. The professor made 
an opening between this man's ribs, 
took tlic heart, cut the inflamed peri¬ 
cardium, and then put the heart back 
in its place, stitching up the Avound. 
The operation took an hour and 20' 
minutes, and it-was not long before the. 
lucky man was able to leave the nursing 
home free from pain. 

LITTLE NEWS REEL 

When the Ford factory at Dagenham 
closed down for a fortnight’s holiday this 
month all workers received full pay, 
nearly ^100,000 in all. 

Cultivating only half an acre of ground, 
Mr E. Rogers, of Sherfickl English, near 
Eastleigh, has taken 1200 prizes at local 
shows during the last 41 years. 

October 11 has been appointed a day 
of general thanksgiving for the “ bounti¬ 
ful crop and other blessings " Avith Avhich 
Canada has been favoured this year, 

A bridge, estimated to cost ^65,000, is 
to be built OA'er the Severn at Upton in 
Worcestershire to replace one which is 
80 years old. 

An anonymous gift of £3250 has been 
made' to provide a new motor lifeboat 
for Jersey. 

A new tunnel through the Vosges, the 
longest in France, has been opened by 
President Lebrun. It Avill reduce to 15 
minutes a journey which has hitherto 
occupied many hours. 

THINGS SEEN 

A lorry driver too lazy to change gear 
turning a corner very dangerously at 
Brocklcy, 

A shop-window notice in Bolton say¬ 
ing : The man who lends tackle has left . 

Blackfriars Bridge traffic blocked, with 
its tram lines empty and no trams in 
sight for half a mile. 

A lorry load of badly-packed baskets 
toppling over at Kennington Oval. 

An old lady of 87 arriving alone in 
London from Ireland, “ as fresh as 
: paint." ■ * 

A single strand of a spider’s web over 
ten feet long in a Derbyshire meadow* ‘ 

THINGS SAID 

Some talk of AA r ar ; you knoAv a better 
way. Chief Scout to his hoys 

We are going to get our colonies back, 
German Colonial League 

I believe there is something higher 
than \vc know in the sympathy between 
the Jews and the British people. 

Lord Melchett, 

Our armaments arc so efficient that 
it is most unlikely any country Avill 
consider involving itself in Avar against 
us. Sir Samuel Iloare 

All the alarm clocks in Europe are 
sounding. Sir Ian Hamilton > 

The question of what use can be made 
of rivers to relieve the roads is coming 
under consideration. Colonel A. P, Heneage 
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Teasel Harvest • Keeping Fit * Busmen’s Guests 



Physical Training—Visitors from Finland at the yearly English Scandinavian 
Summer School for Physical Education held at Sturry in Kent 



Polling Along 
— Naval mere 
at Chatham 
greatly enjoying 
a demonstration 
with gyro wheels 
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Kent s Fight 
Against Floods 

New Sluices on the 
Medway 

KEEPING A RIVER WITHIN BOUNDS 

A great tidal sluice has just been 
opened on the Medway two miles 
below Maidstone. 

Kent, a county in so many ways 
setting an example to the rest of 
England, is now showing what can be 
done to overcome the flood nuisance, 
which has proved so serious an obstacle 
to farming in many parts of our country. 
This great sluice at Allington is the 
most striking object .in the county 
scheme. 

Mentioned in Magna Carta 

For centuries the Medway floods have 
been a source of great loss to farmers, 
and often a real menace to the health 
of the county town. As long ago as the 
time of 1 King John the problem of the 
Medway had assumed a national ques- 
tion, and we find, to the surprise of 
some of us, that in Magna Carta itself 
special mention is made of this river in 
connection with • the destruction of 
weirs which impeded navigation. It 
must be remembered, of course, that 
in medieval times the Medway served a 
district which supplied iron, timber, 
stone, and other goods to other parts of 
the country, much of it water-borne. 

The flooding in the Medway Valley 
has been clue to the high spring tides 
coming up the river and meeting the 
stream swollen by the winter rains as it 
emerges from the gap it has carved 
through the ragstone range in the middle 
of which Maidstone stands. Until 
recent times the Medway was controlled 
by more than one authority, with the 
result that no adequate steps were 
taken to solve the problem. Today the 
Kent Rivers Catchment Board is in 
control of the whole of its course, and is 
proceeding with a twelve-year scheme 
which has already benefited Maidstone 
and when complete will reduce by over 
three feet the flood level which has so 
frequently turned the fields about 
Yalding, where many tributaries join 
the main stream, into a vast lake. The 
same good result will follow in the 
section below the Farlcigh sluices. 

Controlled By a Switch 

The 1 widening of parts of the channel 
will prevent the overflowing of the 
river, and the waters .will be under 
control at the new Allington sluices. 
These sluices are capable of discharging 
3000 million gallons a day at the vital 
point where the river ceases to.be tidal. 
Stretching across the whole of the river, 
except a navigation channel, they con¬ 
sist of two gates 30 feet wide and 15 
feet deep, electrically operated .when a 
switch is tinned on by the official in 
control at flood Time. A third gate, as 
deep but only 16 feet wide, works auto¬ 
matically and keeps the water up¬ 
stream at a proper level in normal times. 

It is claimed that the Catchment 
Board, which has charge of 469 miles 
of Kent rivers and 205 miles of sea 
defences, had been pioneers in this 
country in installing this type of sluice. 
The Board can be warmly congratulated 
on one point ; the sluice does not spoil 
the view, but has been designed in 
harmony with its surroundings. 

The Lock Without a Key 

Johann Schneider, a Viennese 
mechanic, is said to have invented a 
lock which needs no key. 

Rather similar*to the locks on some 
of the more elaborate safes, his lock has 
a dial like that on our telephone. There 
are five numbers, and all wc have to 
do to.enter at our front door is to dial 
the number. 
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urns of the Atlantic Planes 

Storm Petrels Making For Our Shores 


Ciiould any of our readers holiday- 
^ making on the coasts of Scotland 
notice a little dark bird with a ring on 
its leg he should get in touch with the 
nearest bird-watcher in the district. 

The seabird he has seen may be one 
of the storm petrels whose powers of 
flight are being put to a scientific test. 

In the course of a voyage to Canada 
on the Empress of Britain last week Dr 
William Rowan, a London scientist who 
holds the Professorship of Zoology in 
Alberta University, has released two. 
groups of petrels, one in mid-Atlantic, 
the other in the Strait of Belle Isle 
between Newfoundland and Labrador. 

These birds had been taken from the 
coasts of Scotland, where they breed, 
and placed in comfortable boxes on 
board the liner at Southampton, each 
with an identity disc attached to a leg. 
The purpose of this experiment is to 
gain information about the homing 
instinct and flying powers of these 
fascinating seabirds, which are distant 
cousins of the famous albatross, their 
nostrils being produced into tubes lying 
on the. surface of the beak, a unique 
feature distinguishing them from all 
other birds. 

But, whereas the albatross is the giant 
of the order, with a ten-foot spread of 
wing on which this 17-pound giant can 
soar over tropic seas lor nearly an hour 
with scarcely a flutter, the storm petrel 


is the midget of these tube-nosed birds, 
with 1 pointed wings stretching no more 
than seven inches and-flapping like 
those of a butterfly as the bird skims 
the surface of the sea. 

The storm petrel is the swallow of the 
high seas, frequenting the North Atlantic, 
from which it takes a precarious living 
from small surface creatures, though 
sometimes alighting on a ship for scraps. 

By sailors, however, it is a bird of ill 
omen portending, they think, Stormy 
weather, whence its first nafne. Petrel 
comes from Peter, who walked on the 
sea, suggested by the apparent walking 
of the bird on the water as it skims 
along up and down the waves, the 
lightness of its body enabling this to be 
done with ease. 

Another popular name for this bird 
is Mother Carey’s Chicken. 

Superstitious sailors used to say that 
every storm petrel contains the soul of 
a dead seaman, and that therefore it was 
unlucky to kill them. Wc know better 
now, and arc glad to come across this 
tiny visitor, the smallest webfooted bird 
which lays an egg on our island. There 
is little doubt that Professor Rowan’s 
travelling companions will find their 
way eastward, for they have never been 
known to nest on American shores. 
The birds released in Belle Isle Strait 
have a long and arduous flight before 
them, and we hope they will win through. 


The Magic Name in the News 

An Indian Port With a British Past 


I n days when it took our little sailing 
ships three or four months to reach 
India, England used to hear of a place 
with a hard name the very sound of 
which thrilled our ancestors with a 
sense of fear and romance. 

It was Vizagapatan in Madras, one 
of the places on which, two centuries 
ago, the dauntless adventurers of the 
East India Company got a footing 
ashore, established a fort which they 
called a factory, and began trading 
with the' natives. The name has 
returned to the news of the day. 

The settlement at Vizagapatan was a 
step in that immense enterprise out of 
which a mere handful of men gradually 
forged our Indian Empire. Our people 
traded there in such luxuries t as 
porcupine quills, and wonderful carvings 
in horn and other substances; and 
afterwards developed the trade in 
minerals and the crops harvested, on 
wide fertile plains. 

The scene became one of the battle¬ 
grounds on which the French and 


English fought tlieir fight for an Eastern 
Empire. We lost the city and its 
surroundings to a stronger enemy, but 
regained it, and ever since have held it, 
with generation after generation of men 
going out from our universities, 
public schools, parsonages, and in¬ 
dustrial towns to bear their share in the 
marvellous story of the government of 
a mysterious people in a foreign land.' 

History was made with a poor 
harbour, a mere roadstead endangered 
by a sand-bar at the mouth. Money 
and effort were expended to make a 
first-rate little harbour, in the expecta¬ 
tion that big ships would use the port 
and vastly increase the trade ; but the 
new harbour lias failed to attract the 
sc a captains accustomed to drop anchor 
elsewhere, and there is no interest on the 
capital invested. And the fear is now 
expressed that the port in its modern' 
form will have to be closed, and a rettirn 
made to the primitive conditions which 
our forefathers found when Vizagapatan 
was just a magic-sounding name. 


Jews From the World’s Wheatfields 


E vkry good crop report is'something 
toward cheapening the quartern loaf. 
The poor German harvest is bad not 
only for Germany but the world. A 
promising crop report just received 
from Italy is good not only for Italy 
but for others. It means that Italy will 
not this year have to buy wheat from 
abroad, which is a point, if a small 
one, making for cheaper wheat. Let 
us hope there will be many such good 
reports, especially from Canada, for 
bread is very dear. 

Italy estimates that her yield of 
wheat will be almost a record. It is 
interesting to observe how she deals 
with it. 

There is a Permanent Wheat Com¬ 
mittee which surveys the entire trade. 
This committee fixes a fair price for 
wheat for tlic farmers, at varying rates 
according to quality. The farmers, 
assured of their market, deliver their 
wheat +o official Wheat Pools. If any 


wheat has to be imported it is also 
delivered to the pools. The farmers arc 
paid on delivery. 

The Wheat Pool in each province is 
managed by a Central Provincial Com¬ 
mittee manned by representatives of 
fanners, agricultural workers, and tlic 
public interest. These committees are 
responsible to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. The farmers being paid a fair 
price, a fair price is also fixed for the 
millers,and the public, * < 

- The German grain shortage has 
caused the Government to requisition 
for bread the whole of the German 
wheat and rye crops. No bread corn 
is to be used for fodder, and this will 
save two million tons of rye and 500,000 
tons of wheat for bread-making. Im¬ 
ports of maize and barley, which are 
cheaper, arc to be made for fodder. 

This control policy is to be permanent, 
and is designed to safeguard the first 
essential food of the German people... 


The Franklin 
Search Goes On 

One More Quest 

Since Atlantis (if ever there was an 
Atlantis) was lost in the main, and the 
Islands of the Blest lured men by false 
legends into uncharted seas, many to 
doom and . some to the discovery of 
unknown' lands, there has never been 
such a succession of searches as those - 
made for generation after generation 
for relics of the Franklin expedition to 
the Arctic, 

We are now on the eve of a new 
chapter in this great search, for, after 
thrilling experiences in both the Arctic 
and the Antarctic, Mr F. K. Pease, a 
young Cheshire man, is to make an 
attempt this autumn to discover and 
bring home the diaries and log-books 
lost when the Erebus and Terror were 
reluctantly abandoned in Arctic ice 
about 90 years ago. 

Mr Pease has information, received 
from an Eskimo whose father saw the 
survivors as they staggered dying on 
their way over the icebound land, which 
leads him to believe that lie can trace 
the grave in which Franklin and his 
documents are buried, and he is going 
out, latest of a noble line of heroes, to 
put his theory to the proof. 

Wc do not know the value of the 
information Mr Pease has in his posses¬ 
sion, but he must find encouragement in 
past experience. During Shackleton’s 
last expedition to the Antarctic one of 
his parties, caught by the winter and 
left starving, was saved by the accidental 
discovery of food left by Scott years 
before. Articles left by Martin Frobisher 
were found nearly three centuries later. 

More wonderful still, the hut in which 
Barents, the first hero to die in the Arctic, 
was found after 278 years was just as 
he left it, with his tools, his bath, his 
firewood, and his powder-flask up the 
chimney ; and there were his notes 
and a message to those who might find 
them, saying how he liad come and gone. 

There Will Soon Be 
1000 Milk Bars 

One of the good things of our time 
is the milk bar. 

Whatever may be said against public- 
houses, we at least owe one good idea 
to them. Someone looking in a public- 
house in 1935 realised that milk could be 
served over a counter as easily as beer, 
and that people might turn into a milk 
bar just as so many turn to a beer bar. 

A year or two ago there was not a 
milk bar in the land. 'In August 
1935 one was opened in Fleet Street, 
London's first big stride away from the 
publichouse and the cocktail bar. Now 
there arc oyer 850 in the country, 
representing an outlay of half a million 
pounds, and serving seven million 
gallons of milk a year. 

Before 1937 * s 0ll t it is expected that 
there, will be a thousand milk bars in 
the country. Some are known as 
roo per cent bars, where only milk and 
milk soups are served. Some are 
sideline bars installed in dairies and 
cafes and kinemas. Some are mobile 
bars visiting shows and feasts. All are 
making it easier for us to drink more of 
the milk which is good for us and not to 
bother about the beer which is bad for us. 

Sounds Far Away 

Some rebent experiments in a balloon 
have shown that a man’s shout was 
heard at 1600 feet, the croaking of frogs 
in a marsh at 3000 feet, and the roll 
of drums and music of a brass band at 
4500 feet. The notes of church bells 
could be heard clearly at 5000 feet, and 
the sharp barking of a dog at 5900. The 
sound of a rifle shot was audible at 
6000 feet, and , the whistle of a loco- 
. motive at 10.000. 
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THE LEAP FROM THE 
TOWER 

A new parachute tower 130 feet high 
has been inaugurated in Prague ; it is 
meant to accustom the Czech people to 
parachute-jumping by introducing it 
as a sport. 

The pace of drop from the tower is 
identical with that of normal para¬ 
chutes (ten feet a second), and the type 
of parachute used is the same as that 
employed for dropping from planes. 
Hut a wire ensures that no fatalities 
can ensue. 


The Electric Eye in the 


Cotton 

’T’herk appears to be .110 end t’o the 
* number of industrial adaptations 
of the electric eye, or what the scien¬ 
tist calls the photo-electric cell. 

The latest use of it comes from 
America, where a patent has been 
granted for a cotton-picking machine 
which plucks only bolls that are fully, 
ripened. The machine, mounted on a 


Fields 

the green leaves and cotton bolls, but 
when it comes within range of bolls that 
are white and ready for picking the 
electric current produced in the photo¬ 
electric cell is amplified and made to 
thrust out a picker in the direction of 
the white boll. The boll is plucked and 
dropped on to a conveyor, which carries 
it to a bin. 


This parachute tower in Prague is the 
first in Central Europe, but there is one 
in Moscow, where parachuting has 
become a very popular sport. 



FLYING TO SCHOOL 

Miss Browning of Yeadon must be one 
of England’s most up-to-date teachers, 
for she flies to school every week. 

She teaches in the Ash wood Road 
Senior School at Rotherham, arriving 
there by plane for the Aveck’s work, and 
flying home every week-end. Her plane 
is a small two-seater, and Miss 'Browning 
is an enthusiastic member of the York¬ 
shire Aeroplane Club. 

A TYNESIDER OF 3000 YEARS AGO 

The bones of a man who lived in 
county Durham 3000 years ago have been 
found in a sandpit at Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

His tomb was full of sand owing to the 
fracture of its top stone, - and its anti¬ 
quity is proved by its small size, 3 ft 8 ins 
long, 2 ft 3 ins wide, and 2 ft deep, for 
it was the,custom in the Bronze Age 
to bury the dead in a crouching posture, 
as the Somalis do to this day, and as 
we. see an old Egyptian in the British 
Museum (the oldest man in London, as 
Arthur Mee calls him in his book on 
London). 


motor-driven tractor, makes its way- 
among the cotton plants, and there the 
photo-clcctric cell comes into action. 
Extremely sensitive to light, it ignores 

THE UNGRATEFUL JACKDAW 

Middleham Castle, long one of the 
most forbidding of all Yorkshire’s 
ruined fortresses, is inhabited again. 

The Nevilles have not returned, nor 
is Warwick the King-maker in residence 
now. No lords or ladies meet in the 
draughty rooms, and neither knight 
nor squire rides in the courtyard. It is 
the jackdaws who have taken possession. 

Middleham has never known so many. 
They arc .counted in hundreds, and the 
resident birds are now entertaining 
flocks of visiting friends. All through 
the. winter the people of Middleham were 
kindly disposed toward the jackdaws,’ 
making them welcome and feeding them 
when. food was scarce. Now these 
ungrateful birds are showing themselves 
to be rascally thieves. They arc., 
robbing gardeners of their fruit, destroy¬ 
ing peas and beans,, and stealing the 
corn thrown out to the fowls. 

ALADDIN OF A MILLION LAMPS 

Mr C. C. Clifton has retired from his 
position as foreman of the lamp-room 
at Paddington station. A modern 
Aladdin, he used to look after 750 lamps 
a day, though in recent years this 
number was reduced, to 250. 

His work was to see that there was a , 
newly-trimmed tail lamp for every 
train steaming out of Paddington. He 
used 30 gallons of oil a week, and during. 
his 38 years in the room he was re¬ 
sponsible for about ten million lamps. 

In vSpite of all the improvements in 
recent years, Mr Clifton declares that 
there is nothing better than the oil 
lamp. His experience lias been that 
only once in 40,000 journeys has a tail 
lamp gone out, and even then a match 
was all that was needed to light it again. 

Now that ho lias retired he will live 
in a cottage down at Truro, so near the 
railway that he will be able to see if the 
tail light of the Cornish Riviera express 
is shining when the train goes by. 


There are other mechanical cotton- 
pickers, but with these many unripened 
bolls are picked with the ripe—a source 
of trouble afterwards. 


THE ORCHARD IN THE ARCTIC 

Fruit trees planted last year in the 
open air beyond the Arctic Circle have 
withstood the rigours of the polar 
winter and are doing well. 

Igarka has some model orchards 
containing 440 grown apple trees, 
6220 young trees, many - varieties of 
strawberries, 175 black currant bushes, 
140 cherry trees, 210 gooseberry bushes, 
2400 wild strawberry beds, and 580 wild 
rose bushes. 

HEROISM IN A GOLD MINE 

Leonard William Bangley of Kaka- 
mega, in Kenya, has been awarded the 
Edward Medal, which is only given for 
supreme acts of gallantry in civil life. 

Here is the golden deed of which 
Bangley was the hero. He was pre¬ 
paring a round of nine blasting charges 
in the Kimingini gpltl mines when one 
of the charges exploded prematurely, 
blowing him some distance away. At 
the same time a native who was helping 
him was struck by a rock, and thrown 
face downwards into a gutter of water, 
so that he was in danger of drowning. 

Though aware that the other fuses 
would shortly explode, Bangley picked 
himself up and returned in the darkness 
to search for the native. He succeeded 
in finding the native, and carried him to a 
place of safety just before the explosions. 
The man was brought to the surface, 
but unhappily died from his injuries. 

AFTER SEVENTY YEARS 

Mr and Mrs James Barnet of North¬ 
allerton have been married 70 years. 
Mr Barnet is 88, his wife 87, and both 
are well and strong. 

Until a little while ago Mr Barnet 
was one of the bellringers at the parish 
church,, the little Yorkshire town boast¬ 
ing that he was one of the oldest ringers 
in the land ; -and it is not long since we 
saw him ringing the curfew when the 
evening sun was low. 


With this Durham skeleton was a flint 
knife two inches long, but the pottery 
vessel in which food was placed for the 
dead man’s journey into the next world 
has not been found. 

THE WONDER BOX 

An engineer from Soviet Georgia has 
invented an automatic letter-box capable 
of handling ordinary and registered 
letters.. 

It has two compartments, one for 
registered letters. A letter dropped into 
the registered compartment is cancelled, 
and a receipt bearing a number, the date, 
and the number of the machine is issued 
to the customer, who may watch the 
operation through a little glass window 
in the face of the machine. An automatic 
calculating apparatus keeps account of 
all letters dropped in. 

A GOOD START 

There is nothing like a good start. 

The Finland Post Office Bank has 
arranged a scheme, beginning with a 
grant of ^2500, by which children may 
be set on the way to saving. 

On the recommendation^ of their 
teachers poor children may now be 
given a Savings Bank with a deposit- 
equal to about 4s 6d. 


Fishing For Crabs at Dartmouth 



reserved. 
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ANEWLAB0UR 

PARTY 

Serious attempts are being made to 
build up in the United States a new 
political party to be called the Labour 
Party. The matter is of importance 
because the new party would naturally 
draw strength from the Democrats, who 
may be termed the Liberals of America. 
President Roosevelt is their leader. 

The formation of our own Labour 
Party meant a considerable decline in 
the Liberal Party, yet at the General 
Election of 1905 the Liberal Party was 
overwhelmingly successful. 



A refuelling tanker in operation at Croydon 

KEEPING THE DOCTOR AWAY 


Doctors may be displeased at the 
information in a . pamphlet on Fruit 
Supplies issued by the Imperial Economic 
Committee, for apples arc shown to be 
our most popular fruit. 

Last year the consumption of apples 
was 29 lb per head of the population, an 
increase of 6 lb in comparison with 1935. 
In that year oranges were, the most 
popular fruit, btit owing to the civil war 
imports from Spain have declined. 

The banana had a phenomenally 
successful year, over twenty million 
bunches being imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1936. Though this con¬ 
sumption of bananas was the greatest 
it has ever been, the consumption of 
grapes was. the smallest since 1930, 

HELPING ONE ANOTHER TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 

It is splendid to hear of the unem¬ 
ployed being able to help each other, 
and in so doing to. help themselves. 

The organisation known as the Order 
of Friends is responsible for an area 
near Wigan in the north and another in 
the Eastern Valley of Monmouthshire. 

Commodities to the value of hundreds 
of pounds have already been exchanged 
between Lancashire and‘South Wales. 
Wigan has sent eggs, tomatoes, 
vegetables, and pickled cabbage to 
South Wales. On the other hand, from 
what used to be a brewery at Cwmavon 
in South Wales many tons of flour and 
several lengths of hand-woven cloth 
have been sent north. ' 

A MARVELLOUS DRUG 

A new drug lately discovered is said 
to be the greatest discovery of the kind 
for many years. v 

It is derived, like so many other 
valuable chemical products, from coal- 
tar, and has a very long name (Para- 
Aminobenzenesulphonamide). 

The peculiar property of the drug 
appears to be that it kills the germs of 
many diseases without injuring the 
tissues. Thus it can be applied in cases 
of meningitis, pneumonia, erysipelas, 
and blood-poisoning. In one particular 
disease hospital experience showed that it 
reduced mortality from 22 to 8 per cent. 

However, the drug is not yet 
thoroughly understood, and it has to be 
used with very great care* 
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Learn To Laugh at 
Yourself 

EVerybody knows the 
humour of Schnozzle 
Durante, the film-actor, who, 
like Rostand's romantic hero 
Cyrano, has a nose of uncom¬ 
mon proportions. Durante has 
been telling how he learned to 
laugh at himself. He was for¬ 
tunate, indeed, in learning this 
salutary lesson at an early age. 
To learn to laugh is one of 
the most useful things in life. 

It seems that when he was 
a boy his mother bought him 
a fanciful suit with a huge 
flowing collar, and made him 
wear it on Sunday. He slunk 
along self-consciously, hugging 
the walls, feeling that if the 
other boys saw him he would 
sink with shame. Suddenly he 
caught sight of himself in a 
shop window. As he gazed he 
found himself smiling, and soon 
he was laughing. Along came 
some.of his fellows. ** Listen, . 
you,” one of them said. 

" What’s so funny ? ” 

Look,” and he pointed to 
the figure in the window. u A 
boy dressed like a girl, with a 
face like a horse,” said he. 
Soon the crowd was laughing 
along with him, and it dawned 
on him that so long as he could 
laugh lie was safe from the 
world. He has learned since 
that laughter keeps him safe 
from himself too, 

All of us have schnozzles— 
are ridiculous in one way or 
another ; if not in our faces, 
then in our characters, minds, 
or habits. When we admit our 
schnozzles, instead of defend¬ 
ing them, we begin to laugh, 
and the world laughs with us, 
instead of at us. 

The value of a sense of 
humour has been recognised 
by the University of Florida, 
which has a special course on 
the subject. The aim is not 
so much .to make a man 
u funny ” as to help' him to 
perceive the humour of the 
human corned}', * and thus to 
help him to Jive philosophic- 
ally. - 

Above all, the course is 
directed to help the student 
to recognise the. comical ele¬ 
ments in his own composition, 
as in the case of Mr Durante. 
This is not to infect a man 
with disbelief in himself (the 
Inferiority Complex, as it is 
often called), but to teach him 
to respond with good humour 
to every situation. Certainly, 
if we are inflicted with a hasty' 
temper, it must be excellent 
to learn to smile at our own 
faults. It is the first step we 
must take in our efforts to 
eradicate them. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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FROM MY WINDtSwj 


A Peace Holiday 

^iien Cabinet Ministers feel that 
they can afford to take a long 
holiday it is well for the nation, and 
the fact that Parliament will not meet 
again until the end of October cer¬ 
tainly. suggests that the European 
situation is easier. 

Our Prime Minister and Signor 
Mussolini have exchanged friendly 
notes, and Germany lias greeted this 
significant fact with marked satis¬ 
faction. It is a good time to remember 
that it is as easy to make friends as to 
make enemies . 

© 

Fivepence in the Slot 

Yffa have said many times, and must 
say once more, that the telephone 
appears to us the dearest thing in 
London. It is not true that recent 
reforms have made it cheap. 

Calling at a box to ring up a friend 
a few miles away the other day we 
were told to put fivepence in the slot. 

■ ® . 

More Work and More Hope 

Prosperity is the more agreeable 
when shared with others, and we 
may rejoice that reports from all coun¬ 
tries speak of reduced unemployment. 

Wc have returns before us for 13 
European and. three other nations, 
and all 16 speak of a further reduction 
in enforced idleness. 

These facts, with a certain relaxa¬ 
tion of tension in the European 
• political situation, encourage us to 
entertain a new hope. Now is the 
time for all good men to be friendly. 

© 

For the Celluloid Committee 

While the Celluloid Enquiry is pre¬ 
paring for its work, may we put 
on record for it the fact that Mrs 
Hosie, of Huyton, Liverpool, has died 
from injuries received when the cellu¬ 
loid windscreen on the side-car of a 
motor-cycle in which she was riding 
burst into flames. 

© 

There Are Still Distressed Areas 

Jn our increasing prosperity let us 
not forget , the Distressed Areas. 
If we forget them they will still exist 
to shame us. 

The Ministry of Labour has been 
considering the out-of-works in these 
. areas, and to get at the heart of the 
matter the investigators considered 
only the workers who were wholly 
and seriously unemployed. It was 
found that no less than 41,887 were 
miners. Also, as we might suppose, 
three-quarters of the seriously unem¬ 
ployed were 35 or over. 

It has been again and again urged 
that to tackle the production' of oil 
from coal on a great scale would at 
once help defence and employ tens of 
thousands of miners. The capital re¬ 
quired is very large, and private per¬ 
sons can hardly be expected to find it. 


The Cost of Work 

gECAusE more work . was done last 
year than in 1935 there were 
far more accidents in our factories. 

The Chief Inspector puts it that 
during times of prosperity longer 
hours are worked and greater speed of 
production occurs, more inexperienced 
workers arc absorbed, and new machin¬ 
ery with unknown risks is installed. 

So it came about that last year the 
factory accidents reported numbered 
176,390, of which 920 were fatal. 
These figures show an increase of 
about 18 per cent. 

Plow many of us realise that about 
three people are killed and about 
600 injured in our British factories 
every working day ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

’Y’iie Briton demands a daily 
newspaper for his break¬ 
fast, says a correspondent. 
Evidently likes the news 
cooked lip for him. 

0 

P)ark people have a lot to say for 
themselves. But they arc not fair. 
0 

The modern girl doesn’t get up with 
. the sun. Can’t reach it. 

Peter Puck Wants To Know 




If a blue stocking falls Into 
a brown study 

Too many girls go in for typing, com¬ 
plains a speaker. He doesn’t like 
the type. 

0 

\ Brighton boy whistled ’before lie 
could walk. Something to whistle 
about. 

0 

'Ll ie most cultured people are most 
liable to hay fever, says a doctor. 
Cold comfort. . 

0 

American artist is said 
to startle Americans with . 
his Oxford accent. He would 
probably startle English 
people more. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

gAsiNG stoke lias decided to sell all its 
war relics. 

^ll buildings in Bath older than 1820 
have now been scheduled for 
preservation. 

fy|R Charles Walker has been a 
chorister at Burnham for 75 years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Is not the severest condemnation of 
wrong a life nobly and finely lived? 


All Rose to do the Task 
He Set to Each 

’T’iie stars burnt out in the pale blue 
air, 

And the thin white moon lay withering . 
there ; 

To tower, and cavern, and rift, and 
tree * 

The owl and the bat fled drowsily. 

Day had kindled the dewy woods, 

And tlie rocks above and the stream 
below, 

And the vapours in their multitudes, 
And the Apennines* shroud of summer 
snow, 

And clothed with light of aery gold 
The mists in their eastern caves 
uprolled. 

Day had awakened all things that be, 
The lark and the thrush and the 
swallow free, 

And the milkmaid's song and the 
mower's scythe, 

And the matin-bell and the mountain 
bee; 

Fireflies were quenched on the dewy 
corn, 

Glow-worms went out on the river's 
brim, 

Like lamps which a student forgets to 
trim : 

The beetle forgot to wind his horh, 
The crickets were still in the meadow 
and hill: 

Like a flock of rooks at a farmer’s gun 
Night’s dreams and terrors, every one. 
Fled from the brains which are their 
prey, 

From the lamp's death to the morning 
ray. 

All rose to do the task He set to each, 
Who shaped us to His ends and not 
our own; 

The million rose to learn, and one to 
teach 

What none yet ever knew or can be 
known. Shelley on August 

© 

The Art Master 

By The Pilgrim 

^o\v that' our old art master has 
passed on, we remember the 
days when we went to his class twice 
a week. 

A very charming and talkative little 
man lie was, and, though some of us 
never learnt much about drawing, 
we all learnt from’this good man a few 
things about living. 

“ Here is our model for today,” he 
would tell us, mincing across the floor 
to a board resting on a cube. ” A vase, 
a little fruit, and this half-loaf. I 
group them so. Very good. But one. 
thing I must see to with care. I will 
draw this blind, and I will ask one of 
you .gentlemen to be kind enough to 
pull aside the curtain at the other 
window. That will do. Very good. 
You see, gentlemen, we must always 
have, our model in the best light. 
It is one of the essentials of drawing; 
and it is also one of the essentials in 
life—alwa}'s put the other person in 
the best light when examining him. 
Often hidden good will appear. And 
now we will begin our lesson.” 

© 

A Prayer For Help 

Heavenly Father, help me to be 
master of myself that l may know 
how to serve others. 
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Rugged Mountain Beauty and Quiet Village Charm 



ENGLAND—THE VILLAGE OF RYHALL IN RUTLAND, ENGLAND’S SMALLEST COUNTY 



SWITZERLAND—A GLACIER FLOWING FROM THE BERNINA ALPS 
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LORD RUMMAGE OF THE 


UBBISH 



r TTiE searching of the scrap heaps for old iron comes as a dramatic 
A reminder of one of the greatest opportunities a nation has 
ever thrown away. 

It is simple truth that a vast fortune awaits the man who finds 
a way to collect and use the rubbish that nobody wants. It is 
true also that great renown awaits him, for in using the rubbish 
and making a fortune he would tidy up the countryside. 

It is deplorable to hear our Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
begging us not to develop tidy minds ; for surely the tidy mind 
and the tidy countrj^side is what every good citizen wants. 

We have been imagining the career of the C N reader who 
will grow rich by tidying up the country and using its 
waste, and have imagined that he will become known to fame as 
Lord Rummage, with the following story of his life and work 
appearing in the C N sometime in the year 1950. 


W here John Rummage first got the every side. His arrival in the Old 
Idea would be hard to say. Countn' coincided with a Bank Holi- 
Some of his Australian friends say it da}\ What a day ! Such millions of 
arose from the petroleum tin. Aust people all noisily enjoying-■ tliem- 
tralia is the land of the petroleum tin. selves, singing in the charabancs and. 
They are not'all wasted. A-petroleum spreading themselves over the coup-. 
tin will do instead of a bucket to carry tryside in one gigantic picnic. Mcl- 
. water on a farm. - A string of them will bourne Cup Day in Australia . was 
make a crossing like stepping-stones nothing to it. Never, had Rummage 
over a muddy creek. Rummage must seen such crowds; he had scarcely 
often have seen a shelter set up of • believed there were so.,many, white 
these tins in the back-blocks. In some people in the world, 
of the clearings of the karri and The next day he set out on a long 
jarrah forests there are huts built of tramp, determined to walk to London 
them. But the tins pitt to use are a as if he had been a sundowner, the 
handful beside the myriads that are tramp of Australia, who is given a meal 
strewn over the plains, their dis- and a shake-down at any farm he 
reputable sides winking in the Aus- comes,to at sunset. Rummage’s tramp 
tralian sun. took him over some of the places he 

He did not see so "many tins in his had seen on his first day in England, 
travels in the East, nor so much waste. If he had opened his eyes then he 
Australia is a rich country with some opened them wider now. Fields and 
of the easy open-handedness of Eng- roads, commons and parks, were 
land, but the East is frugal. There arc strewn with the remains of yester- 
families at the mouth of the Yangtsc- day’s holiday.' Paper, in tom and 
kiang, which live on the refuse they greasy fragments scattered far and 
pick up in nets from passing steamers. wide as if some disgusting waste- 
ln Java, there is hardly any rubbish to paper tree had shed all its leaves in a 
be seen. , If-there is anything in the gale. Empty card boxes for chocolates 
wide world so useless that the Javan- or cigarettes, sweets or cake. Tins ! 
esc thinks rubbish he. burns it at There were tobacco tins, tins which 
nightfall before going to bed. China bad contained peaches, or salmon, or 
and Japan, away from the towns, tomatoes ; sardine tins and jampots ! 
showed Rummage the same thing— Bottles! There were beer bottles, 
everjThing used, nothing wasted. The gingerbeer and lemonade bottles, some 
people seemed to live on nothing, so of them whole, many of them broken, 
they could not afford, to waste it. and John Rummage the Australian 

But when John Rummage got to frowned at that—for suppose a-horse 
England he opened his eyes. There came by and stepped on them? As 
was not such a display of petroleum he tramped on mile after mile his 
tins as in his native land, but there frown deepened. -He had never beheld 
was rubbish of every other kind on' such waste. 



Wealth From Waste—Sorting rubbish at a depot of Marylebone Borough Council. 


Then, as his great Idea took form, 
his brow lightened. Junk ! he whis¬ 
pered to himself. Junk ! Tons of it! 
There must be something in it for 
somebody. A tin costs money. A 
bottle—you have to pay something 
for a bottle. There must be thousands 
of them about. Thousands ! What’s 
the price of ten thousand bottles? 
Iiis thoughts wandered a moment 
back to Australia and to the Australian 
millionaire from whom he had leased 
his 5000 acres of cattle ranch. “ The 
Beef King,” he murmured. “Why 
not the Junk King ? ” 

And from that moment the Rummage 
scheme began to move. 

Rummage came to London with the 
Idea glowing in his brain, and almost 
at. once it began to. fizzle as people 
whom he approached poured cold 
water on it. Collect paper ? ” they 
jeered. “ Why, paper lias been col¬ 
lected by an old-established firm at 
Battersea for years ! They have their 
own barges and ship it to Holland.” 
(What do they do with it in Holland ? 
Jack Rummage wondered to himself; 
and he made a note.) As for bottles, 
they told him, bottles would not pay for 
the cost of collection. People would 
almost pay you to take them away. 

Westminster Reclaiming 
Wealth Fr;om Waste 

The more the Australian asked about 
it the more people discouraged 
him. They pointed, to the vast sums 
London spent on its dustmen. When 
Rummage asked what became of the 
rubbish after the dustmen had tipped 
it into the cart and rumbled off with 
it to the wharf by the side of the 
• Thames his informants became more 
discouraging still, though on different 
grounds. He must not think, they said 
to him, that the rubbish problem had 
not occupied better minds than his. 

The London Boroughs had tackled 
the problem. Westminster had a 
marvellous machine for converting or 
destroying rubbish. John made a note 
of that and looked it up. He could 
always make use of a hint, and West¬ 
minster’s way of dealing with rubbish 
gave him some of which he made full 
use afterwards. The Borough’s rub¬ 
bish was carted away by lorries, which 
tipped it into a giant hopper. An 
electro-magnet separated the metal 
from the heap, a suction tube took the 
paper. The paper was sorted and baled 
and sent to the paper mills to be re¬ 
made into coarser stuff. The iron of the 
tins was melted down into pig iron ; 
the film of tin on them was extracted, 
for pure tin is a precious metal. - 

Good, said Rummage to. himself, 
good as a beginning ; but why stop 
there ? What is saved is only a drop 
in the ocean of what is wasted. If 
only all the rubbish could be renovated 
till,it was worth a tenth or even a 
hundredth of what it cost at first there 
would be millions in it. If only he 
could solve the problem of turning the 
rubbish that nobody wants into some¬ 
thing that everybody wants! 

John Rummage spent only a few 
days longer in London at that time. 
His last recollection as he stood watch¬ 
ing the Thames on London Bridge 
was of the blocks of wood, barrel 
staves, baulks of timber, old'baskets, 


borne hither and thither on the ebb i 
and flow of its tide, enough flotsam 
and jetsam to fill a timber yard. He 
went back to the country. There was 
plenty of flotsam and jetsam of another 
kind there. It seemed to him that the 
first thing anyone and everyone did 
with anything half done with was to 
throw it away. 

In London he had found rag-and- 
bone men still. Rummage thought 
they were perhaps too well off to 
scour the villages. Otherwise there 
was enough old -iron, derelict peram¬ 
bulators, broken wheelbarrows, parts 
of bicycles, damaged tools, old um¬ 
brellas, bits of derelict lawn-mowers 
to satisfy anyone with a taste for 
mending. Then the first glimmering 
of the answer to the question his 
brain was asking came to him. Per¬ 
haps a visit to a village rummage sale 
(which he attended out of curiosity 
because of its name) started it. He 
saw there all sorts of things, from old 
hats and clothes to tennis' nets and 
teacups, all rather worse for wear, but 
which some people wanted if their 
richer neighbours did not. They could 
do something, with them. So could 
he ; so could others. • ; 

What was wanted was somebody . to 
mend things that would be thrown away . 

A mending shop for anything that ims 
not too far gone. 

It was in this Kent village that the 
seed of his great enterprise was sown. 
With his little capital he set up . a 
mending workshop, hiring a cobbler, 
a wheelwright, a crockcry-rivetcr, a 
carpenter, a seamstress, a mechanic; 
paying their wages, and letting it be 
known that he was willing to do 
repairs of any kind at a small charge. 

He had many difficulties at first 
in‘ persuading people to bring their 
damaged goods to his shop, but as 
the work was always well done his 
customers increased. The crockery 
that used to be thrown in the village 
brook was restored and given a second 
life. Wheelbarrows, perambulators, 
lawn-mowers ran again. Old clothes 
were renewed. Villagers brought in 
even their old boots. Rummage, after 
being regarded as an eccentric Colonial, 
found himself figuring as a ‘British 
benefactor. 

The Idea of the Village 
Mending School 

^jpHEN he pushed on. He established 
' classes for mending. He got the 
boys and girls in the winter evenings, 
when there were few other entertain¬ 
ments, to come, in first and learn, and 
began artfully by showing them how 
to repair their tennis rackets and nets 
and cricket things. By and by he got 
mending classes of all kinds in full 
swing, enlisting not boys and girls 
only but other people. The Kent 
Village Mending School became well 
known. Articles were written about 
it, and Rummage found that, instead 
of losing by it, lie was making' a little 
out of it. Other villages round about 
set up Mending Schools. Rummage’s 
advice and help as an organiser were 
sought, and in a shorter time than lie 
had thought possible the movement 
was moving out of the county and 
beginning to march through Southern 
England. 
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ILL GROW RICH ON THE NATION'S WASTE 



A rubbish dump by the Thames within sight of St Paul’s 



- i W&Mm . 

lit a Drought Revealed—Rubbish in the Welsh Harp at Hendon exposed when the waters receded 

---_ 


It was greatly helped by the fact 
that the wave of spending and lavish¬ 
ness that had lasted ever since the 
war began to ebb. People were finding 
that they had not got so much money 
for pleasure as they thought, and that 
luxuries bought on the hire-purchase 
system had dearly to be paid for. They. 
began to cut down their spending, .to 
go without new things, and turned 
to the Rummage Mending Shops. 
Rummage became an adviser to local 
councils. His Mending Schools became 
models for others, and villages vied 
with one another in getting the best 
results and in raising revenue from 
' them to improve the village hall- or 
build a cricket pavilion. Soon the 
movement spread to the small towns, 
and the expression “to rummage” 
became the same as " to save money.”. 

All this suited John perfectly. It 
gave him what he wanted most, which 
was Publicity, and as the number of 
shops and Mending Schools went on 
multiplying, each being in some way 
connected with him, whether ’he 
acted as adviser or promoter, they 
brought him profit as .well. In a very 
few years they yielded him enough 
for the second part of his scheme. 


Second Storey on the 
Rummage Foundation 



*y , ms was. to alter entirely the scope 
and reach of . the Village Mending 
Industry, though not, its principle. 
It was already altering and widening 
of its own’accord. In quite early days 
people had brought to the rummage 
institutions very odd things to mend, 
as if they wanted to see what he and 
his workmen and the boys and girls 
they were training could do. Mending 
became almost a.craze. There was 
nothing that people would not bring- 
to .be repaired. It seemed almost as if 
they went into the highways and 
hedges seeking for things to be rum¬ 
maged. That was precisely what 
they began to do,. and it suited 
John Rummage's book exactly. It 
enabled him to put the second storey 
his foundation/ which was to 


on 


Old bedsteads, prams, pots, and pans being taken away to the iron smelters 


organise the collection of rubbish. 

Paying very little at first, he 
established companies of boys and 
girls who scoured the neighbourhood 
in their spare time for all unwanted 
things—from .old boots .to brass but¬ 
tons and razor blades. Bottles began 
to flow in, and tins>. and jars, and- 
crockcry,' and cardboard boxes—and 
at last paper. 

People began to think Rummage 
had overshot the. mark-at paper, but 
he had been -preparing; for - this new * 
development from the-first.- He had ! 
taken to heart all he had been told 
in London about ways ; of> treating ! 
dust; and refuse, and had already laid 
his plan’s op a large scale for improving! 
and imitating them. He could find 
plenty of financial people’to support , 
him, especially as he was ready’ to 
put liis own money into his new Rum- 
niage Rubbish * W6rks. He had a* 
good start in the- fact that at the out¬ 
set a great deal of the rubbish which 
lis Ragpicker Brigades (as they ‘were 
playfully called) brought in was partly ! 
sorted ; to begin with. Soon' great 
dumps of bottles, orderly' stacks of 
tills,' acres' df old iron and other 
metals, began to assemble. 


Rummage had the machinery ready 
to deal with them. I-Iis bottles were 
easily graded, his electric and smelting 
plants were ready, liis lengthening 
chain of shops was ready to offer the 
sorted and improved goods for sale. 
Bottles and nails, screws and buttons 
and corks were cheaper there than 
anywhere, and he could sell at a profit. 
In a far shorter time than anyone 
would have believed the Rubbish 
Works wcre’as successful as the Rum¬ 
mage Shops. The youthful ragpicker 
brigades, though they never lost their 
enthusiasm and usefulness, were rein¬ 
forced by grown-up .gatherers, - who 
were well paid, and were needed in 
such numbers as materially to lessen 
tile burden of the unemployed. At 
last John Rummage could afford to 
take paper in and deal with it. He 
dealt with it on the magnificent scale 
which England had learned to expect 
from him, having his own washing 
and cleansing apparatus! his* own 
barges, liis own paper mills. 

Then suddenly England woke up to 
the fact that her countryside was be¬ 
coming clean! . - 

-Now came John Rummage's.crown¬ 
ing ■ moment. The provinces were 
clearing their streets and the country¬ 
side was tidying itself; but what of 
London ? John determined to clean 
up London. 

He had the power of public .opinion 
behind .him, and the splendid results 


of his cleansing fires all over the 


country to show. Now London 
summoned liis aid. . 

■_ Before . he would . undertake the 
stupendous task which was to'crowfi 
his life's work he made his own terms. 
They were hard, and it was long 
before London would agree to them, 
but the people understood that he. was 
not self-seeking, and that it was the 
accomplishment of-the great aim and 
not the profit or the glory that he 
sought. He insisted that the byelaws 
for the cleansing and improvement of 
London should be kept in the letter 
and the spirit. _ The byelaw said that 
no waste paper or litter of any kind 
should be .scattered in any- public 
placemand anybody who scattered it 
should be fined. Under the Rummage 
regime they were fined* People who 
threw down iii the- street anything 
they did not want, whether from cars 
or buses or charabancs or direct from 
their pockets, were stopped by a 
■policeman and made to* pick-.it up. - 

London Becomes a Quiet 
- / and Clean City - .. 

Jitter diminished miraculously. The 
/ ■ . byelaws against"smoking chimneys 
were;tightened up, and 'anybody -and 
everybody who disregarded them paid 
dearly for it. There-was no evasion; 
and London grew less grimy. The air 
grew clearer, every da}^. Every regula¬ 
tion against motor-car exhausts was as 
sternly enforced as those against un¬ 
necessary noises. Speeches were not 
enough': the.Government acted! The 
police.were told.to keep the city .quiet 
and clean.Even barking dogs had 
to obey the. law or their owners knew 
the. reason why, “and people who ..were: 
a nuisance to their neighbours through 
dirt or noise were treated as sternly 
■ as if they had an! infectious disease. 

Continued on page 10 
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John of Eltham—A 600 -Year-Old Prince in the Abbey 


LIow many people, wc wonder, have 
1 1 noticed that the oldest alabaster 
figure in Westminster Abbey is six 
hundred years old this year ? 

He lies in beauty still,'a young man 
of twenty, who died at Perth, where lie 
was acting for his brother the young 
King Edward. He is the Avenger of 
Bannockburn, John of Eltham. 

Plain John of Eltham, as they called 
him, had been heir to the throne before 
the birth of the Black Prince in 1330, 
and head of a revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment during the reign of his father, 
Edward the Second, His short life can 
hardly have been happy/for his father 
and mother were engaged in a conflict 
• which only ended with the murder of 
the king in Berkeley Castle, and there 
was ever the chance that John himself 
might have fallen to the knife of an 
assassin in those days when the nobles 
of England were intriguing against each 
other, and Mortimer, the lover of the 
queen, was striving for power. 

John was born in the royal palace of 
Eltham, where his mother had retired, 
a distracted young wife just out of her 
teens but already the mother of a boy 
of four, the Edward who was to make 
the name of England ring over land and 
sea. But what was practically a civil 
war, with a base king and his favourites • 
on one side and on the other a queen 
whose ill-treatment had made her a 
tigress, was first to rage through our 
land, a revengeful Scotland over the 
border and interfering kings over the 
seas adding to the troubles of the time. 
The interference from abroad v r as not 


surprising, for Queen Isabella was the 
daughter of the King of France, and 
tier brothers succeeded to that throne 
in turn. When John of Eltliam was 
nine Queen Isabella took refuge in 
France, for the Dcspcnscrs, her hus¬ 
band's favourites, were her bitter 
enemies. There she joined forces with 
the exiled Mortimer, and in the summer 
Of 1326 invaded England with him, 
the king’s brothers and other nobles 
flocking to her standard as she, chased 
her royal husband and captured him in 
Wales. ... 

.Meanwhile Londpn had risen against 
the king, driven his officers out of the 
Tower, replacing them with others under 
allegiance to John of Eltham as Warden 
of the City and its Tower. When the 
victorious queeri reached London her 
elder son Edward was made king, John 
being created Earl of Cornwall. 

For four years Isabella and Mortimer 
were the real rulers, but their greed and 
cruelty so angered Edward that he 
agreed to the capture and execution of 
Mortimer and the imprisonment of his 
mother at Castle Rising. John was 
by this time able to help the king, 
acting for him when he went to France 
to discuss the form of homage he should 
pay to the French king. But invading 
Scots were an even greater danger to the 
royal brothers, for after Bannockburn 
and a shameful treaty made with them 
by Isabella the Scots had little regard 
for the English. 

King Edward with his brother, then 
17, marched to besiege Berwick, and on 
Halidon Hill overthrew a great Scottish 


Tales of the Old Archbishop 


I n the new window given by the Mayor 
of Rye to Rye Church, in memory 
of his parents. Archbishop and Mrs 
Benson, is a little black dog. 

There, with the shepherds on their 
way to .Bethlehem, is Taffy, owned and 
beloved by Mr Benson, who, wearing 
his mayoral robes, is shown kneeling in 
one .of the lower lights of the window. 

Mr E’, F. Ben?on is known in many 
lands as a writer of renown; Taffy 
had for friends and admirers the whole 
population of Rye, with whom he was 
a great favourite. No one will deny 
his title to figure with his master in this 
beautiful window, with its pictures of 
the Nativity, its angels and lowly 
mortals, set in splendour to commemo¬ 
rate one of the best-loved of Archbishops 
of Canterbury. 

The presence of Taffy in his window 
would have delighted the Primate. 
His family loved animals. They had a 
great tomcat which, with roguish wit, 
they called Rector, saying that he lived 
well and discharged his mousing duties 
by deputy, himself rejoicing in luxury 
while cats of less exalted instinct kept 
down the little rodents. 

But Rector proved a renegade. 
Ignoring his gentle hosts, he ran wild 


and roamed the grounds like a brigand. 
But when he died he was forgiven and 
buried under a great pear tree in the 
Chancery garden at Lincoln, with a 
stately Latin inscription. 

No one who knew the Archbishop 
will fail, on seeing the angels in the 
window, to recall one of the stories 
that they bring up from the past. Once, 
he said, he was at a college dinner where 
the Irrother of the master, during a 
momentary lull in conversation, said, 
apropos of nothing, " Mr ITawkcr of 
Morwenstow told me angels had not 
wings, for they would impede their 
flight; but I saw one once, and it had 
wings—they were of gold.” 

Boys and girls will love this window 
for the sake of the man whose memory 
it celebrates, for in early manhood he 
was a great schoolmaster, human, hot- 
tempered, yet merciful. Having before 
him once a particularly trying pupil of 
aggressively provoking manners, lie was 
so angered at a certain point that he 
raised his hand as. if to strike him, but, 
instantly recovering himself, said sud¬ 
denly, ** Let us pray,” and knelt down. 

This good old man died one day in 
Mr Gladstone’s pew, when on a visit to 
Hawarden. 


Rummage of -the Rubbish Heap 


Continued from page 9 

Big things and little things were 
all ordered so as not to interfere with 
the great, aim of making Londoners 
comfortable and healthy. If a new 
building was put up or an old one 
pulled down the dust ancl dirt had to 
be kept behind scaffoldings. To take 
an open dustcart through the streets 
was a punishable offence. 

These and many other public regu¬ 
lations were laid down and enforced 
without fear or favour before John 
Rummage began his private efforts to 
make London a better place to live in. 
If these efforts were those of a private 
individual, their scope was so great 
that they assumed a public character 


and became of almost imperial con¬ 
cern r It was not long before their 
influence * was perceived, and their 
effect on the character and habits of 
Londoners was acknowledged. The 
appetite for cleanliness came with tlic 
pursuit of it. London came into line 
with the tidy villages in the country¬ 
side, and the country as a whole 
inarched forward to become a greener, 
sweeter land. 

At the instance of John Rummage, 
who came to England as a plain 
Australian but was given by acclama¬ 
tion the highest honours the King and 
Parliament could confer, Great Britain 
set one more example to the world. 
She was clean and tidy. 


army which had come to raise the siege. 
It was a victory as dramatic as Ban¬ 
nockburn, and we read so little about 
it only because Edward's reign is 
renowned for other victories. 

Young John commanded the first of 
the three divisions the Scots marched 
up a hill to attack. The English had 
dismounted, flankod their men-at-arms 
with archers, and the arrows of our 
bowmen won the victory as they did at 
Crccy 13 years later. The Scotsmen 
broke and fled, pursued by the English 
knights who had with alacrity leaped 
into the saddle again. ' 

Most of John’s few remaining years 
were spent up north. He again de¬ 
feated a Scottish army (at Rcdcsdalc), 
and was appointed Warden of the 
Marches of Northumberland and a 
commissioner for the submission of 
the Scots. The English forces reached 
Perth, and there John was left in com¬ 
mand, • his brother the king devoting 
himself to building up a fleet to fight 
a Scottish fleet which was then being 


fitted out in French ports with French 
money for the invasion of England, 
The naval rivalry led directly to the 
Hundred Years War, but before this 
broke out John died in Perth, his body 
being taken to Westminster Abbey for 
burial. 

They laid him in the Chapel of St 
Edmund and St Thomas, and raised 
over him a tomb of a grandeur which 
we can see. Its great canopy has gone, 
but liis figure in armour remains, and 
many of the weepers carved round its 
base. Of these weepers 22 were, kings 
and queens, among whom the saddest is 
his mother Isabella, who after his death 
seems to have been better disposed 
toward her surviving children, dying 
some twenty years later as a Sister in 
a convent. Here she stands with her 
kinsfolk of France watching for ever 
below what is considered one of the 
most perfect alabaster sculptures in 
London, the figure/Of John of Eltham, 
grandson of England’s first Edward and 
of France’s famous Philip the Fair. 


Using Both Hands 


A s our bodies are symmetrical, it is 
odd that most of us should have 
been trained to make more use of one 
hand than of the other. 

Most of us arc right-handed, but a 
considerable minority of people arc left- 
handecl. Two-handed (ambidextrous) 
people are rare, but they have a great 
advantage in life over the rest of us. 

There is a professor who asserts that 
a child is naturally two-handed, and that 
it has to be taught to use its right hand 
exclusively. Cci'tain it is that an infant 
holds out both its tiny hands to us, and 
that it ought not to be difficult to teach 
it to continue to use both hands. 

It is a curious fact that in a right- 
handed world so many children (about 
one in ten) insist on being left-handed. 
That also points to the possibility of 
making every child ambidextrous. 

The pianist has,- of course, to be 
ambidextrous, and indeed every musical 
instrument, from the humble biinjo to 
the aristocratic violin, demands the very 
clever and trained use of botli hands. 

Many occupations call for the use of 
both hands, if unequally. Typewriting 
and setting type call for two hands. So 


does driving a car. In boxing the left 
hand can be deadly. 

The effect of ambidexterity, on games 
is remarkable. We all know >vhat a 
terror the left-handed batsman or bowler 
often proves to be. If cricket were played 
by ambidextrous players it would be 
great fun if the rules permitted both 
batsman and bowler to change stance 
at will for any ball. The field would 
then have to be arranged to suit either 
stance, and there would be little or no 
change of field between overs. 

Tennis has already produced a Con¬ 
tinental player who uses both hands, and 
the game would be much more interest¬ 
ing if all players were ambidextrous. 
We all know what jugglers and acrobats 
can make of two hands. 

It seems to be true that in many 
things the left-handed have a real 
advantage, because they can more readily 
use their right hands than the right- 
handed person can adapt the left. Our 
bodies being symmetrical in make-up, 
the brain is ready to command both 
arms, both legs, both eyes, both cars, 
equally. It is our own fault if we have 
educated out of ourselves the great 
advantage of possessing symmetry. 


Films Must Be Better 


I t has always seemed strange to us that 
the great film trade should need 
so much encouragement to be British; 
but the fact is that the Government, 
for good or ill, is in part control of it. 

As the Government was publishing 
its recent proposals for the film industry 
an important exhibiting firm was being 
fined for not showing the legal quota of 
British films—which is 20 per cent of 
the films shown. The exhibitor pointed 
out what is true—that many of the 
British films offered him are so bad 
that they drive audiences away from 
picture‘houses that show them. 

It is well, therefore, that the Govern¬ 
ment proposes a new plan. ' Something 
must be done to end. the scandal of 
what have come to be called Quota 
Quickies, poor pictures made for the 
express purpose of profiting by a market 
which must buy British produced films 
for at least a fifth of the pictures shown. 

The new proposals include complicated 
provisions as to the proportion of 
British films to be compulsoi'ily shown 
in future. Into these details we need 
not go ; the essential point is that the 
quota system is retained to encourage 
British production. 

The Government feels, however, that 
something must be done to protect 
the quota from abuse. It therefore 
proposes that to qualify for registration 
a film must cost at least ^15,000, of 
which at least half must be spent on 


labour costs. Films which cost at 
least £45, 000, of which ^22,500 is spent 
on labour, arc to count double for 
quota. 

Thus cost is made the test of merit, 
whereas the film exhibitors ask for a 
test by quality in the case of every 
film, irrespective of its cost. The 
Government, strangely, seems to think 
a real quality test impracticable. 

The C N has always favoured the 
establishment of a national film censor¬ 
ship. It is illogical and wrong that 
while plays, which arc seen by com¬ 
paratively few people, arc censored, 
films seen by tens of millions of people 
go uncensored except by a private 
gentleman appointed by the trade 
itself. 

A national Film Commission, exer¬ 
cising an official censorship, should be 
established to control a trade which 
means so much to our people, and is 
hardly worthy of its responsibility. 
Apart from the wireless, the picture- 
house is the chief single instrument 
forming the minds and habits of the 
million. 

We ought not to allow irresponsible 
people, working for profit, to prepare 
and issue pictures of doubtful tendency 
which make an indelible mark on our 
civilisation. It matters little whether 
a film costs £1 0,000 or £1 00,000 ; it 
matters ‘ much that money should be 
spent on films worthy of a great people. 
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THE BUTTERFLY'S 

Number Plate 

How Far Does It Fly ? 

The next time you catch a butterfly 
make a note of its number plate, if it 
has one. It is something to interest 
us on our holidays. The work of mark¬ 
ing butterflies is now being organised 
from the Bird Room of the South 
Kensington Museum, about a thousand 
birds a week being marked. Fish have 
also been marked, and now men have 
started marking butterflies, hoping to 
learn something of their ways. 

We may find one with a tiny weather¬ 
proof paper label bearing , a letter and 
a number fastened to its body. If it 
bears the letter M and a number it has 
come from St Jean dc Luz in France, 
where' many have been marked this 
year. If it bears a V and a number 
it was marked at Marseilles, probably 
• newly arrived from North Africa. One 
found bearing the letter R would have 
been marked at Rodborough Fort, 
Stroud, 

Dabs of Gold or Paint 

The chief butterflies to look for in this 
fascinating experiment are the Painted 
Lady, the Red Admiral, the Small 
Tortoiseshell, the. Large White, the 
Clouded Yellows, and the rare Camber¬ 
well Beauty. 

For a long time much difficulty lias 
been experienced in marking insects 
for migration and other experiments. 
The older methods were to mark them 
by dabs of gold or other coloured paint 
(this was chiefly used with flics), or to 
let them buzz about for a time in bags 
of powdered coloured chalk, until they 
acquired a characteristic hue. But 
these methods were not very permanent. 

Messrs Birheep and Laake marked 
234,000 flies with red by turning them 
loose in a bag of powdered chalk, and 
then releasing them. A search for red 
flies was then made over the country¬ 
side, and one was discovered 13 miles 
away, while another had travelled six 
miles in less than 24 hours. But 
this has not yet solved the problem 
of how fast and how far a fly flies, 
which puzzles the naturalists much 
more than the age-old question of where 
flies go in winter—a problem which 
is no problem at all. 

Everything is Getting 
Dearer 

Week by week we are faced with 
higher prices. 

The Railway Rates Tribunal has 
agreed that from September passenger 
fares and goods charges are to be raised 
a shilling in the pound. A shilling ticket 
will cost a penny more. The London to 
Birmingham fare will rise .from 13s nd 
to 14s 7'd ; London to Manchester from 
23s to 24s ; and so on, Fares in the 
London area, however, are not to rise, 
and workmanfs fares of less than 5d are 
to remain unaltered. When goods are 
earned for less than rod a ton the old 
charge is to stand. 

Milk too is apparently to be raised in 
price in the very near future. Butter 
has risen, together with cheese, eggs, and 
bacon. Meat is also dearer, and fruit 
is very dear. We see Dominion apples 
marked 7d and 8cl a lb, and we fear 
that the home apple crop will be un¬ 
favourable. Threchalfpence or two¬ 
pence for a single apple is a forbidding 
price. Nincpcnce a pound is being 
asked for blackcurrants. Potatoes, the 
cheapest of foods, are also rising. 

Thus a workman now needs more 
money to buy the same things. What 
he could buy for £5 in 1914 would have 
cost him £y 6s last year, and now could 
not be bought for less than £y 15s., 


The Gamoose 



PS* 01 f'C: '■ y*: 

A masked gamoose turning a water-wheel In Egypt 


A s all C N readers know, the People's 
Dispensary for Sick Animals has 
branches in many parts of the world 
where .the poor can have tlicir animals 
treated free. 

One of these branches is in Cairo, 
where, as may be imagined, many 
strange creatures are brought. In his 
latest report the technical officer in 
charge says that among his patients one 
of the most interesting is the water 
buffalo, or gamoose. This huge beast, 
which can be the most dangerous or the 
most gentle of creatures, must rank with 
the camel in general usefulness. 

The gamoose provides milk, meat, and 
transport to the peasant, who acknow¬ 
ledges his debt to this useful member of 
the family by careful attention to. her 
needs, seeing that her food is adequate, 
that she has her daily bath, and (if the 
evenings be chilly) that she wears her 
sacking overcoat while on the road from 
bath or pasture to the family yard. 

At all points in the country one can 
see the gamoose carrying out her duties, 
pulling a cart heavily laden with slow, 
sure steps, or galloping swiftly with a 
lightly loaded one. She may be seen 
harnessed to the plough or harrow in 
company with ox or camel, tilling the 
fertile soil of the Nile valley. Often, she 
has to wear a mask to prevent giddiness 
when turning the huge water-wheels 
which serve to irrigate the crops of her 
owner. At other times she may be seen 
loaded high with berseem (a kind of 
clover) or transporting the whole family 
on her broad back from place to place. 
The milk she yields in such generous 
quantities forms the staple diet of her 
hard-working peasant owners. 

A Terror When Roused 

When angry or alarmed she can be 
terrible indeed. The great backward 
sweeping horns can reach any part of. 
her body, and can inflict terrible injuries 
on man or beast who seeks -to mount her 
uninvited. One blow from her powerful 
nose or her broad forehead would crush 
an enemy to death, or a quick sweep of 
the head would send him flying high 
into the air, to be trampled on as soon 
as he reached the earth again. 


Gamoose are generally of a mild and 
benevolent disposition, taking their 
orders in docile fashion from the tiny 
children who delight in herding them. 
At bath time the gamoose descends into 
the nearest canal and lies submerged 
through the hot hours of the day, with 
only eyes and nose showing above the 
surface of the water. It is no uncommon 
sight to see twenty or thirty of them 
bathing in a row, and on the back of each, 
also submerged except for the head, a 
child enjoying the cooling waters of 
canal or river. 

In spite of the care lavished on these 
animals they arc often brought to the 
P D S A caravan for treatment: internal 
troubles arising from too hearty a diet, 
lameness caused by bad shooing or from 
becoming bogged in the sticky mud of 
the canal banks, inflammatory conditions 
of the eye caused by dust. 

Establishing Friendly Relations 

Giving medicine to these great beasts 
is not always easy, as they arc apt to 
become restless on the approach of a 
stranger.* If the animal is awkward one 
might as well struggle with a railway 
engine under a full head of steam, as 
the slightest movement of head or 
neck carries tremendous force. One who 
tried to stroke the forehead of a gamoose 
under treatment was rewarded by a 
gentle and inquiring push from the great 
wet nose, which nearly landed him in 
a canal. Gentle talking (in Arabic), a 
handful of berseem, and a soothing 
scratching of the back (rather like 
caressing the side of a house) is nearly 
always sufficient to establish friendly 
relations, after which the patience they 
display in submitting to any kind of 
treatment is amazing, as though they 
fully understood the importance of the 
operation. After one treatment recog¬ 
nition is immediate, and one can safely 
set to work the next time knowing that 
the full cooperation of the gamoose will 
be given. 

We cannot but find a warm place in 
the heart for these normally gentle and 
docile creatures, through whose services 
many a struggling peasant family is 
enabled to live in comparative comfort 
and security. 


Why Not Get Rid of Our Coppers? 


A pparently the new threepennybit 
(so big that perhaps wc must call 
it the threepenny piece) is not to be 
withdrawn. 

Many of us have never .seen it, 
although twenty million have been put 
into circulation. No doubt many have 
been put away as souvenirs, for it was 
not generally known that the coin would 
be a permanent addition to the currency. 

The objection to the old silver coin 
was its small size, but the new coin is 
nearly the size of a shilling, from which, 
it is easily distinguished by its twelve 
sides. 

The design is excellent, but it is a pity 
that the coin is so thick and that the 
original work of the reverse, as drawn 


by Miss Kitchener, could not be retained. 
Even in its modified form, however, it 
has charm, and the design may be 
cordially commended to the attention of 
those responsible for our postage stamps. 

The point naturally arises, Why keep 
our clumsy and dirty copper coins ? The 
application of nickel or some ^suitable 
alloy to the penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing would be a real boon. The 
penny could be made a little bigger than 
a silver shilling ; the halfpenny could be 
the same size as the ncwthrecpennypiecc, 
distinguished from it by a hole in its 
centre. The farthing could be about the 
size of the sixpence, and also distin¬ 
guished by holing. Abroad nickels are 
freely used. 


Alberta Moving 
to a Crisis 

Infringing the Dominion 
Constitution 

The Social Credit enthusiasts in 
Alberta are now taking steps which 
must inevitably involve that province" 
in acute controversy with the Dominion’ 
of which it forms a small but very 
important part. 

They have introduced a Bill in their 
local Parliament to prevent any ques¬ 
tion as to the validity of their laws being 
tested in the courts without the consent, 
of the Cabinet. Now a Provincial ‘ 
Government in Federal " Canada is 
strictly limited by the Constitution of the 
Dominion as to what matters it can 
make laws about, and the most important 
of these is finance. 

The British North America Act, on 
which the Constitution of Canada is 
based, declares that banking, incor¬ 
poration of banks, and the issue of paper 
money fall under the exclusive authority 
of the Dominion Parliament. The Social 
Credit Government of Alberta is thus 
breaking the higher law of the land by 
usurping control over the banks serving 
the province. 

One of the new Bills requires all 
bankers and tlicir employees to take 
out a licence and sign an undertaking 
to obey the directions of an authority 
appointed by the Social Credit authori¬ 
ties, the object being to compel the 
banks to lend money to the Government 
as a substitute for revenues from local 
taxation, and also to make loans to 
farmers, manufacturers, and others free 
of interest.' 

The Dominion Savings Bank and the 
Bank of Canada are exempt from the 
Bill,'so that there is still some safe place 
for those who are wise in Alberta to place 
their savings, until the day comes when 
the Federal Government exerts authority. 

Human Scarecrow 

No boy has ever found much excite¬ 
ment in spending a long summer day 
keeping crows out of corn or potatoes, 
but almost any British boy would envy 
Ted Martin of Banff, Alberta, his job as 
human scarecrow. 

Ted is sixteen, and is known as Chief 
Golf Course Locker-Upper at the well- 
known Canadian Rockies summer resort. 
A fence has been built round the golf 
course at Banff to keep bears, deer, and 
elk from wandering over the greens and 
tearing them up. Each night Ted locks 
up the course and secs that no large 
creature of the wilds breaks through. He 
sits down at the main entrance and 
shoos off the big game as they take an 
evening stroll for a luxurious roll in 
the sandy bunkers. 

The fence was placed round the course 
to discourage a little game the bears 
were fond of playing. These playful 
creatures would come down from their 
lairs on Mount Rumble and take home 
the green flags as souvenirs. These flags 
would be carried half a mile up * the 
mountain side, and this game became 
so popular with the bears that the man-' 
agement decided it would be easier and 
cheaper to put up a fence than to. 
replace the ilags and the greens. 

The Bath Was There Before 

History has been repeating itself at 
Leicester, where, as CN readers know, 
the excavation of a famous Roman 
site is yielding rich results. 

The City Council having decided to 
build public baths, the site was cleared 
and the work began. Then it was found 
that the Romans had forestalled the 
council by something like 1600 years. 

Excavations .show that the Roman 
bath is of exceptional interest. Believed 
to be the biggest ever built in Britain, 
it may be compared with the Imperial 
bath at Rome. 
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The Silent Choir of the Countryside 


of the drawbacks of country 
holidays toward the close of 
summer is that children from the towns 
never hear the birds. 

Tiie tide of life is silent at the full, 
soundless before the ebb, Wc listen, 
imagining that it is but a momentary 
lull; but no, Nature has other purposes 
for the energies of this vast choir. The 
birds have undergone a great strain in 
building their nests, tending their 
young, and feeding them from dawn to 
sunset. They have worn themselves 
shabby in the process, and. now need 
reclothing, and all their strength goes 
into the production of feathers. 

They arc fitting themselves out for the 
autumn and winter. In place of the 
gay plumage in which they wooed and 
won in spring they will put on garb of 
soberer hue which will make them less 
conspicuous in the leafless trees. 

All the marvels of featherrinaking are 
now in full operation. Horny quill and 
dainty down are being built up from 
the blood of the birds by processes as 
wonderful as those which give the stag 
his new antlers every year. Some must 


hasten their change of raiment in readi¬ 
ness for the flights that are to carry 
them over the ocean to the tropical South; 
those that remain. must be clad in 
warmtli against frost and winter winds. 

So there is neither cause nor strength 
for song. Bird music, whether love- 
song or challenge, absorbs energy, how¬ 
ever spontaneous and joyous the singer's 
outpouring may be. At present every 
unconscious effort of the bird’s organism 
is concentrated on the shedding of worn 
feathers, frayed and unlovely, and the 
growth of feathers which will carry them 
almost to the world’s end or * fortify 
them against the wildest rigours of our 
own land. 

So it is in vain to halt and stop one’s 
breath in the hope that some late singer 
will rejoice us. The only sounds of the 
air now to be heard are the cooing of 
the wood-pigeons and the cawing of the 
rooks. These, today,, are the voice of 
Nature in the country, welcome enough 
to human ears, but perhaps contemptible 
to those masters of song so silent now 
while Nature reclothcs them for the 
hard days ahead. 


The Old Horse 
Wins 

On Strike For a Stable 
Lunch 

The grown-up papers are full of 
strikes of all varieties (sit-down, stay- 
in, stay-out), and here is the amusing 
account of one more—a Onc-Iiorse 
Stand-Still Strike. 

i The horse has for 15 years worked 
steadily for the Ladysmith Corporation 
in South Africa, but not long ago he 
felt it necessary to strike for his rights, 
a lunchtime that a horse could call a 
’lunchtime, not 011c of those snacks by 
the roadside, but , a meal properly 
served in the stable. 

It was when they made him draw 
the new tar-boiler instead of the old 
dust-cart that the trouble .started. He 
pulled the boiler about all the morning 
where they were mending the road—a 
bit of a come-down, perhaps, but all in 
the day’s work. Then, instead of 
taking him back to his stable for lunch 
as usual, they gave him a snack by the 
roadside. 

He ate it—a horse must eat—but it 
Hvas not the sort of thing he was going 
to put up with, and that afternoon he 
went on strike. Nothing would make 
him move the. tar-boiler an inch. 

The same thing happened the next 
day. The old horse did all they wanted 
him to do up to the moment when again 
they had the idea of treating him like 
a human being content with a quick 
meal at a snack counter. He demanded 
to be taken back to his stable for lunch, 
and he enforced his demand by another 
stand-still strike all the afternoon. 

The old horse won in the end. The 
jiext day, and every day since at 12 
o’clock, lie has been walked back to his 
stable for a proper lunch, and after that 
fie willingly does whatever work he is 
put to. 


The A A and Its Hotels 

The C N has frequently had occasion 
to call attention to the third-rate hotels 
at which travellers in this country must 
stay, and frequently these have been 
hotels bearing the stamp of the A A. 

It is right that wc should, therefore, 
record the interesting fact that the A A 
is constantly looking into this matter, 
and that during the past year 250 hotels 
have been withdrawn from its official 
list, while as many more applications 
have been refused from hotels wishing 
to be put on the list. It is a policy 
which all members of the A A will 
appreciate. More than 3000 hotels 
already hear the stamp of the A A, and 
the standard of many of these coukl well 
be improved. 


A State Wireless Set 

The opening of the Berlin Radio 
Exhibition in Germany was marked by 
two important things. 

The first was that the national or 
“ people’s ” wireless set is to be much 
improved. This State set is produced 
by all German manufacturers to a 
standard specification to enable poor 
people to get a reliable set at a very 
low price. The set has two valves, and 
is to be sold at £3 5s. 

The second announcement was that 
Germany is to aim at greatly increasing 
her licensed listeners. At present these 
number roundly the same as ours, but 
the German population is half as great 
again. 


One Very Good 
Thing 

Will Unemployment Con¬ 
tributions Be Reduced ? 

There is no better example of general 
revival than the great fall in the cost 
of unemployment. 

In the first six months of this year 
the income from Insxirance Stamps and 
the State Contribution was £31,807,000, 
whereas only £21,683,000 was paid out 
in benefits. There was thus the hand¬ 
some surplus of £10,124,000 for only 
half a year. 

Let 11s hqpe the nation will avoid any 
serious reaction and that surpluses will 
continue to accumulate. If they do so 
for long it will become possible to 
revise the scheme and reduce the weekly 
contributions. 

1400 MILES OF ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY 

The Triumph of the Southern 

The Southern Railway can now boast 
of 1408 miles of electric railway, f 

After 22 years of progressive effort this 
company has. recently completed the 
longest stretch of electrified lines in this 
country, between Waterloo and Ports¬ 
mouth, a distance of 74 miles. This 
scheme has cost £3,000,000. There are 
now 36 trains daily in each direction 
on this route. 

Thus England has come to possess 
the most extensive suburban electrified 
system in the world. Electrification 
throughout the South of England has 
grown from small beginnings in the 
Thames Valley to nearly 100 platforms 
at the London terminal stations of the 
Southern Railway, with trains running 
into and out'of London at the rate of 
one every fifteen seconds. 



ARCTIC PIPE-LINE 
The most northerly pipe-line in the world^ 
has been constructed to carry oil from^ 
three recently-discovered wells to Fort** 
Norman for miles along the Bear River*" 
Rapids, which cannot be negotiated by^ 
boats. The oil is used to operate engines 
in the radium mines at La bum Point. 

m ' 




ddpdp Bear River xpZ? CrealBear 
Fort Norman Lake 






RADIUM IN USA? 
Ore which is believed to 
contain radium has been 
found at Bakersfield in 
California and specimens 
have been sent to the 
Curie Laboratories in 
Paris to be tested. If the 
tests fully confirm the 
belief this will be the 
first radium to be found 
in the United States. 



I U S A 


WEST ' 
^^vmDiES 



•wy'/ff. 

GIANT BEAR IN THE BALKANS 
For six years flocks and herds near thefl 
village of Sence in Southern Serbia -1 ^ 
suffered from the attacks of a bear. 
The raider has at last been trailed and 
shot, and it proved to be a giant eight 
feet tall, weighing nearly 900 pounds 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 


MAKING A FILM ATLAS 
The Soviet authorities are preparing a 
film atlas of Russia to be snown in 
schools, and six expeditions have been 
sent out to take pictures of the life and 
work of the people in the various 
republics, including those of Siberia. 


GREENLAND 


[ICELAND 


BRITISH 


ARCTIC SEA LIFE 
An expedition to 
Greenland is being 
planned by Lord 
Moyne, and one of the 
f objects will be the 

study of Arctic marine 
life. The yacht 
Rosaura will carry 
four miles of cable 
for deep-sea fishing. 


T LA N T I C 


O C E A N 


PACIFIC OCEAN 

Equator—the middle line round the globe 


BRITISH 

A TLANTtC 
OCEAN 





SOUTH 
AMERICA 



Boma ( 

Loanda 
Benguella. 

Mossamedes< 

Crootfoni 

Windhi ^ 

tf^^^o^nnesburg tana'a reservoir threat- 
AFDirAl^^ ened the town until 

the weirs were cut. 


THE FLOOD 
. MENACE 
Serious floods have - 
occurred in India and 
Burma. The main 
road between Ran¬ 
goon and Mandalay 
v*as impassable at 
some points; and at 
Dungarpur in Rajpu- 


/’IN SEARCH OF THE DRAGON 
A Swedish expedition has 
puiM a been to Komodo in the Dutch 
^ ast ,ndies tr ying to capture 
VjL two so-called dragons for the 
Stockholm Zoo. They en- 
* 2A countered one about 21 feet 
*** long but were unable to catch it. 

i&s-x 


AIN /'Barcelona 
^\GibralLu 
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EUROPE 


LOCUSTS THREATEN CROPS 
A swarm of locusts 20 miles long* 
and 12 miles wide is said to have 
been seen in Nicaragua, where all 
cereal crops have been threatened. 
A special tax has been imposed to 
provide modem methods■ of fight¬ 
ing the pests. 


V Airways in south africa 

A great extension of air services is 
planned which will cover Africa 
south of the equator. Survey flights 
are taking place, and when the 
services begin early next year it is 
hoped tp have planes flying in both 
directions round the route shown 
on the map. 



AUSTRALIA 


NEW SALT LAKES 
An aerial survey party working in 
Centra! Australia has discovered a 
new chain of salt lakes . north of 
Mount Connor. 
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The path o! Finsler’s 
Comet southward past 
Arcturus and Eta in 
Bodies 


Where to Look For 
the New Comet 

And How to See 
Jupiter’s Moons 

By the C N Astronomer 

Our latest celestial visitor, Finsler's 
Cornet, the sixth to be discovered this 
year, is now at about its nearest to the 
Earth and at its best position for obser¬ 
vation ; the Moon also being much less 
in evidence, the comet should therefore 
stand a good chance of being seen with 
the naked eye. 

The comet is speeding very rapidly 
southward and so will soon be lost to 
view after next week. The evenings from 
August 20 to 23 offer the best oppor¬ 
tunities for viewing 
it, as the Moon will 
be low in the east 
while the comet will 
be in the west, and 
quite easy to find 
with the aid of 
Arcturus. T h i s 
bright golden star 
together with other 
adjoining stars of 
Bootes which lie near 
the comet's path will 
be readily identified 
from the star map. 

It will be seen that 
on Saturday even¬ 
ing next the comet 
will appear very, 
pear to the third- 
magnitude star Eta 
and not far from 
Arcturus, which is 
the brightest star 
appearing in the 
west, Mars.having set 
before the comet is likely to be visible, 
and the sky not being dark enough to 
reveal it much before 10 o’clock. 

The planet Jupiter, which is such a 
splendid object in the southern sky, will 
present an interesting appearance on 
the evenings of August 24 and 25, when 
all four of his bright Galilean' moons 
will be ranged on the right, or to the 
west, of his great sphere and appear in 
their proper order outward from him. 
Io, the first satellite, will be the nearest, 
Europa the second, Ganymede the third, 
and Callisto the fourth and outermost. 
They will appear thus each evening at 
about 11 o’clock, though by the succeed¬ 
ing evening they will , have moved to 
different positions though still preserv¬ 
ing their relative order. 

Anyone by the aid of good, field-glasses 
or binoculars may obtain a glimpse of 
the two outermost of these far-away 
inoons, which are actually much larger 
than our Moon, Ganymede being 3273 
miles in diameter and Callisto 3142 as 
compared with our Moon's 2158 miles. 

Obscured By Jupiter’s Radiance 

These two moons arc, however, some 
420 million miles away, and so appear 
no brighter than stars of fifth and 
sixth magnitude respectively. If Jupiter 
were not so near them , we should be 
able to see Ganymede and Callisto quite 
easily - with the naked eye, and also 
Europa and Io, which appear about as 
bright, but the radiance of Jupiter 
obscures them as it is. Nevertheless 
there are occasions when the apparent 
angular distance of Callisto and Gany¬ 
mede is sufficient to permit them to be 
clearly seen through glasses. 

The presence of the Moon will be 
a disadvantage next week, but on the 
evening of the . 24th Callisto may be 
seen to the right of Jupiter, about one- 
third of the apparent width of our Moon 
away. By the next evening Callisto 
will have moved a little nearer to 
Jupiter, and Ganymede will by then 
appear to have joined him, being about 
one-sixth of our Moon’s apparent width 
away from Jupiter. It will thus be 
realised how very close Jupiter's moons 
appear to him, without telescopic aid, 
although Ganymede’s, distance averages 
. 664,200 miles and Callisto's 1,168,700 
miles from Jupiter, G.F.M, 


A Scheme For 
Your Holidays 

The Great Thing to do 
With Your Odd Penny 

Uncles who offer young nephews and 
nieces a fourpenny ice and receive the 
reply, “ Thank you, but I'd rather have 
a twopenny one," need not hastily call 
in the doctor for young John or Jane, 
nor must they put the other twopence 
back in their pocket, for John and Jane 
have a SCHEME. It is this. 

Everj?' time during these holidays 
when they spend something on them¬ 
selves they arc going to put something 
on one side for children who will have ho 
seaside or country holiday at all unless 
someone helps to pay for them. 

The scheme has been thought out by 
the C N’s old friend Miss Doris Lester, of 
East London's Children's House at Bow, 
and she will gladly send particulars of all 
the work and play that go on there to 
any C N readers who do not know of this 
centre for children out of the slums. 

The Poor Help the Poor 

She tells us that one year these very 
children helped to keep a little refugee 
boy more unfortunate even than them¬ 
selves, putting aside a bit of the little 
money they had to spend ail the time 
they were in camp. The result was that 
young Stalianos, the homeless boy, re¬ 
ceived an overcoat from one of these 
children’s camps, a new suit from 
another, and a third saved enough out 
of their spending money to buy him ti 
pair of boots. 

If the poor children of London can do 
that with their halfpennies and far¬ 
things, what could all our C N readers 
do in these holidays, many of them with 
pennies, sixpences, and even shillings 
jingling in their pockets as they play in 
the fields or by the sea ? We ask you 
all to remember these other children 
Miss Lester has under her care, who will 
have no country holiday unless every 
now and then, when you are going to 
spend a penny, you spend a halfpenny 
instead and send what you save to her at 
the -Children’s House, Eagling Road, 
Bow, London, E 3. 

Two Thousand 
Million Pounds 

Twenty years of War Pensions are 
reported upon by the Minister of 
Pensions, whose work is still concerned 
with a million pensioners. 

In the years immediately succeeding 
the Great War the number rose to three 
million 'men, women, and children, so 
that two million pensioners have dropped 
out, either.through death or through ^var 
orphans growing out of pensionable age. 

'The nation has paid ;£i 192,000,000 in 
war pensions since 1914. The cost is 
now reduced to ^40,000,000 a year; but 
before the last pensioner of the war is 
paid off the State will have paid over 
two thousand million pounds. 

It is a strange fact that new war 
pensions are still being awarded. The 
claims being, made, 19 years after the 
war ended, relate cither to the results 
of injury or to common ailments said to 
have been set up by war service. There 
are about 200 new pensions every year. 
All such cases are referred to an im¬ 
partial tribunal of medical experts, 
whose verdict is always accepted by the 
Ministry. 

It is a wonderful work that the 
Ministry of Pensions has done. It has 
succoured millions and saved hundreds 
of thousands of homes from ruin. In 
the old days a war widow got only 5s a 
week; she now gets 30s. It is good 
to know that the Ministry has tenderly 
cared for no less than two million war 
orphans. 


Threes 

We come upon them when we are 
very small, for it is then we first hear 
of the Three Blind Mice and meet 
the Three Bears. 

■ What child has not been thrilled by 
the story of the Three Little Pigs,' two 
of whom were eaten up, though one 
built a house too strong for the bad old 
wolf to blow down ? Have not the 
heroes and heroines of all the fairy tales 
had three wishes, and are there hot 
always three brothers who set off to 
make their fortunes ? We begin running 
in a race after counting one, two, throe ; 
and no one has ever expected more than 
three shies for a penny. 

Red, White, and Blue 
Now that we have three letters instead 
of two on the registration plates of cars 
there arc more threes than ever. » But 
threes have always abounded, for the 
heralds have long loved to put three 
stars or three crowns or three lions on 
our banners and shields. Our flag is 
really three flags in one; and our 
national colours are red, white, and blue. 
We give three cheers when the flag is 
passing by. 

Three barleycorns make an inch. 
Three feet make a yard. The days have 
gone when education meant nothing 
more than learning what were in¬ 
accurately called the three Rs, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; but we still 
keep the Rule of Three as a name for 
simple proportion. Pounds, shillings, 
and pence; lock, stock, and barrel; 
bell, book, aiid candle; a hop, skip, 
and a jump, these are examples of the 
way in which we tend to run things 
together in threes; and this is hardly 
surprising when wc remember that we 
live in a three-dimensional world of 
length, breadth, and height. 

Nature seems to favour threes, for 
there is earth, air, and water, and the 
things about us arc either animal, 
vegetable, or mineral. Our three score 
years and ten are marked by birth, 
marriage, and death. In childhood, 
youth, and age most of our days are 
divided (though perhaps not as wisely 
as Alfred’s) into work, rest, and re¬ 
creation. \ ; 

A Sacred Number 
There were the Three Graces and the 
Three ’Furies, the Three • Harpies and 
the Three Nymphs. The Muses were three 
times three in number ; and the Greeks 
believed in the Three Fates, Lachesis 
who spun the thread of .life, Clotho who 
held the distaff, and Atropos who calmly 
cut the thread. They worshipped three 
supreme beings, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto, who had a dog with three heads. 

Three has long been a :sacred number 
in Christian lands. Three crosses stood 
on Calvary. It was on the third day that 
the tomb was found to be empty. 
St Paul brings to a close, one of the 
greatest chapters in the Bible with 
the words : And now abideth faith, hope, 
and love, these three, but the greatest 
of these is love, 

Mary Davies tells us that; 

, Three men , riding together , 

Can vein new worlds at their will; 
and what she says is the theme of 
Arthur O’Sliaughncssy’s Music Makers : 
One man with a dream , at pleasure , 
Shall go forth and conquer a croton ; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 

To any Litter Lout 

The Street is Not Your Dustbin 


The Men Who 
Will Not Go Home 

Spread of the Stay-In 
Strike 

No one seems to know who invented 
the “ stay-in " strike, but it appears 
to have begun in the coal mines of 
Central Europe, 

From the striker’s point of view its 
merit is that by actually staying in 
.while refusing to work the owners are 
prevented from using their establish¬ 
ment. The contest becomes one of 
endurance or of calling in police or 
soldiers to eject the strikers. A stay-in 
strike to be successful must rely on siege 
stores of food and water. 

The method has spread from Europe 
to America, from America to Australia. 
From the Antipodes come reports of 
stay-in strikes in coal and other in¬ 
dustries. One of them was promptly 
defeated by drastic measures. The 
miners at a colliery near Newcastle, New 
South Wales, where there are rich coal- 
measures, refused to leave the pit until 
their grievances were remedied, but the 
management got them out by using the 
ventilating system to cause a severe gale 
in the workings ! This was effective after 
the miners had been underground, with¬ 
out food and water, for 22 hours. 

The root trouble about all strikes, of 
course, is that they hit not only Those 
who fight them, but the public, and 
they are, in truth, acts of tear. 

Flying a Million Miles 

The air-liner Heracles has flown its 
millionth mile. 

A short flight over the clouds and 
the Channel completed the million, and 
a company of those who built her, paid 
for her, passed judgment on her, and 
operated her were entertained to a 
lunch on board. 

The thousands who have watched the 
lovely cloudscapes from her windows, 
have shared in the meals served at her 
tables, have chatted in her saloons 
or slept peacefully on board, now think 
of this fine old lady of the air fleet as not 
yet out of service, for at once on landing 
she began loading up for her normal 
trip to Paris, a fitting celebration of a 
fine achievement. 

The Postman and His Bag 

" Build more flats ! " everyone cries. 
" But what about me ? ” says the over¬ 
worked postman. He has more and 
more stairs to climb every day, and, 
patient and cheerful as he is, he is 
moved to protest. Some postmen must 
climb nearly 3000 steps every day, yet 
they do not want to shirk the climb. 
All they want is for a kindly Post 
Office to reduce the weight of the daily 
load. It is 35 pounds at present, and 
Dr Morgan of the Postal Workers 
Union and Dr Growden of the School of 
Hygiene are conducting a year’s in¬ 
vestigation of the effect of such climb¬ 
ing on the men. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of August 1912 

The Boy Who Found a Comet. In Septem¬ 
ber last year a new comet was discovered. 

We have many fine astronomers in 
Great Britain, and there are many more 
in Europe and America, in Africa and 
Australia and India; but who, think 
you, was the fortunate discoverer of 
this new wonder of the heavens ? It 
was a boy I 

It was W. H. Stevenson of Chelten¬ 
ham College. He is only seventeen, but 
he and a famous Frenchman were the 
only two to sight the celestial stranger, 
and neither knew that the other was at 
work. Stevenson reported his discovery, 
and the Royal Astronomical Society, 
the most famous of its kind in the world, 
elected him a Fellow, the only boy who 
has ever had this honour. 
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The Missing Plans 


■9 


Mowbray 


he had 
lovelier 


, • ' • CHAPTER 3 

Venice 

A lthough the professor declared 
never seen Venice looking 
David’s thoughts remained in-Paris, seeking 
an answer to three questions: 

; 1. What were the contents of the package 

which the professor had bought so stealthily 
in the wine-shop ; ’ and, when, asked whafc . 
he had been doing with himself that evening,' 
why had he told such a whopper ? v , . \ 
2. Why had the guide pretended to;., 
know Spelsbury—which did not exist ? 

3. Why had Wyvcl eavesdropped ? 

It was only this. morning as he was 
sitting over his lunch at Florian’s with the 
jest of the party that David decided at last 
how to tackle those puzzles. Ho would 
try to dispose of number one first by having 
a look for himself, leaving tAvo and three 
to fall into place later on. 

Ilis natural repugnance to searching 
another man’s belongings had restrained 
him from this course before. But his duty, 
he felt, left him ho choice. So, excusing 
himself from joining the.rest of them, David 
watched the party set off on a visit to the 
glass-works, then stealthily crept to Van 
Eileen’s room. 

The hotel A\ T as very quiet at this hour of ; 
the siesta. He met no floor-Avaiter nor 
chambermaid in the corridor, and was 
speedily inside the room, the key turned. 

Almost holding his breath, he explored 
the chest of draAvcrs and the dressing-table, 
the professor's collar-box, his suitcase, his 
mattress and pillows. There Avas nothing 
-anywhere but the usual things a traveller 
might take with him on a journey, no scrap 
of Avriting, no writing-paper, no envelopes. 
Then, as he paused in the middle of the 
room, his glance fell on a pair of bedroom 
slippers. Big feet the professor must lia\'e ! 
And Iioav neat he must be : he had actually 
tucked one into the other 1 

David pounced on them, jerked the upper 
slipper . a\\ r ay. In the foot of the under¬ 
neath one, and well in the toes, was a small 
paper package tied with green string. 

Not a bad hiding-place, David thought. 

As he popped the package into his pocket 
y lie heard two voices coming down the 
corridor. “But I thought, my dear Pro-- 
fpssor, you had. gone to the glassworks 1 ’’ 

'“ Nq.‘; I changed my mind, Mr. Wyvcl. 
I’ve some writing to do in my room.” 

‘/What kind of a room have they given 
you ? Is it a good one ? ” 

The voices had stopped at tlic door. 
Trapped ! thought David. 

But Van Eiken’s voico again, hurriedly. 
“No, I won't-’ do my writing just now, 
Wyvcl. No, I’ll be off, I'm sorry, but 
my room’s too untidy to sIioav you.” 

They turned. David heard their foot¬ 
steps fading aAvay. He counted thirty, 
then ft opened the door and slipped out. 
And that’s rum too, he AA r as thinking. 
Van Eiken dodged the others in order to 
sneak back here by himself. Wyvcl dodged 
the others in order—to what ? Why, in 
order to sneak up to Van Eiken’s room 
behind Van Eiken’s back. What stopped 
him ? The unexpected appearance in the 
corridor of Van. Eiken himself ! And Van 
Eiken doesn’t want Wyvel inside his room. 

Sir Richard \vas right, David thought 
next. There is something afoot! 

Well, in a minute or two he’d be nearer . 
the mystery, just as soon as he’d opened 
the professor’s packet. Thus rejoicing, he 
was ascending to the floor above aaTlcii he 
ran plump into Wyvel. 

“ The very man I’ve been hunting for ! ” 
He linked arms with David and spun him 
round till both were facing downstairs. 

" Come on, young fellow ! I’ve booked the 
finest gondola in all Venice, and you’re 
coming on the canal Avith me, you and 
Stringle, He's left the glass-works party on. 
purpose to join us!” 

Conscious of the package in his breast- 
. pocket, David hesitated, but the mention 
that Captain Stringle was to accompany 
them put it into his head that some clue 
to his puzzles numbered two and three might 
be close. He agreed. . - 

Their gondola pushed off from the steps 
near St Mark’s, with Wyvel and Stringle 
on the cushions in the well Avith their backs 
to him, and David occupying the seat at 
the side. ' * 

* It Avas only wlien they had finished with 
the canals and were entering the Avidc 
expanse of deep water with the island of 
cypresses looming dreamily beyond that, 
David grcAV conscious that their quaint = 
craft could rock. Perhaps this was because 


;Mr Wyvel had jumped to his feet, to point 
to a liearse-shaped gondola. « *- 

“ See it ? ” he screamed, out. / 

“ Don’t jog so,-man ! You’ll upset'Tis ! ” 
“ Rubbish ! ” laughed; Wyvel. “ An 
ejephant couldn’t upset us I You watch 
me!” He sprang from one side to* the 
other; and again. : The gondolier shouted 
hoarsely. But lie was too late. • 

For Wyvel’s last. spring landed him 
against David. The gondola dipped to her 
‘gunwale, and threw David out, though 
Wyvcl had made a desperate grab at his 
. jacket.: ; Then the gondola righted herself. 
And they pulled David in again. • * 

CHAPTER 4 
•' Hamburg 

Tt Avds'evening in Hamburg. Having given 
* the others the slip, David was climbing 
the hill up to Altona, the home of the 
second-rate theatres and the refuge of 
those who hid themselves from the Laiv. 

But David was going neither to hide nor 
to play, .albeit- on reaching a' taA\-dry 
variety palace, ; \\ r ith Das Sternenlicht 
blazing across it in electric lettering, he 
joined himself to the crOAATl and was lost 
in tlieir midst in the pit. 

When the interval came lie rose, just 
.before the lights could go up, and crept 
along to a little room at the back with the 
words -Herr Direktor on the door. 

He . opened the door, closed it quickly 
behind him, and SAvitchcd on the light. 
Then removing the Herr Direlctor’s high- 
backed chair from the Avindow he placed it 
Avithin a yard or ti\ r o of the door, rather 
clumsily in the way of anyone wishing to 
get out of the room in a hurry. 

He sat down in the chair. Thus, all 
alone he Availed, thrusting doubts back— 
for he might, he knew, not have read his 
riddle aright—and listening to the tick of 
the manager’s clock. Its hands shoived a 
quarter-past ten when a gentle tap sounded. 
“ Enter 1 ’’ David ansAvered, in German. 
The door Avas pushed open, and Captain 
Stringle slipped in. 

His amazement as he rounded the tall- 
backed chair to perceive aa'Iio its occupant 
Avas struck speech from his lips. Then, 
taking a pull on himself Avhilc David kept 
Silence, lie suapped out, “ What’s this tom¬ 
foolery ? What are you doing here, Derek 
Clayliam ? Where’s the man I came to see ? ” 
DaA r id smiled and pointed to the chair 
at the table. “ Do sit doAvn, Captain 
Stringle,” he said, very smoothly. 

“ I came in ansAA'cr to this ! ’’ the bc- 
Avildered man shouted, flinging a sheet of 
notepaper on the table. “ Shall I read it 
you, Clayliam?” he added, Avith a hard 
look; “ You Avon't like it perhaps when 
you’ve heard it.” 

“ Read it,” said David. 


V Dear Sir, If you’d like to learn why 
Derek Clayham, as he calls himself, pre- 
By John tended to conic from Spelsbury, meet me 
- at 10.15 tonight in the manager's office at 

Das Sternenlicht. We shall be alone. And 
that’s what I came for ! ” glared Stringle. 
/‘I know/’ said David, smiling again. 

“/sent that to you.” . A ' 

' Captain Stringle jumped to his feet. 
“ Are you mad ? ” he cried out. 

“ No. Sit doAvn,” said David, his manner 
and his \'oice changing. There Avas a 
singular firmness, beyond his years, in them 
both. “ Captain Stringle,” he began, 
” you have Avorn the King’s uniform. So 
if I tell you much that you’re wishing to 
know' will you pass me your word of 
honour not to repeat it.” 

“I suppose I must, if you put it that 
Avay,’’ growled .Stringle, “ But IVe got to 
consider my duty to my employers,” 

“ Exactly. That’s- what I ;recognise,” 
DaA r id continued. “ When you get back’ 
to London your duty to the agency will 
cause you to report that I have been 
towelling on a wrong passport, as you’d, 
ascertained in Paris when you looked up 
Spelsbury in the gazetteer in the hotel and 

found there A\-as no such place-” 

“ You knew I had looked it up ? " 

“ No, I guessed that,” said David. 
“ So you sounded me to discover what I 
A\ r as after. Well, Captain Stringle, if I 
exchange Avords of honour Avith you and 
disclose to you that my passport is perfectly 
legal and that it was issued by the Foreign 
Office in that form will you ask me. no 
more questions and say nothing more ? ” 
Captain Stringle, who had sat doAvn 
again, pursed his lips thoughtfully. Then a 
knowing expression crept across his shreAvd 
face. “ That’s good enough for me,” he 
pronounced. “ I’m no infant. I did a spot 
of Intelligence Avorlc myself once. You 
coming along now ? ” 

“No, I'm Avaiting here,” David said. 

“ Right-o ! Good luck to you, Clayham.” 
The captain departed. 

The clock shoAved 10.40. Came another 
soft tap on the door. The astonishment of 
the stooping man whom it heralded, and 
Avho stepped in cautiously, peering through 
his horn spectacles; exceeded . if possible 
that of his predecessor. “So it’s you l ’’ he 
gasped, changing colour. 

“ Yes,” smiled- Da\rid. *. “ And you’ll 
forgive me if I'm very brief. Professor. 
Sit doAvn, please. It Avas I Avho sent that 
anonymous letter inviting you to call 
here if you Avished to recover a little package 
you had lost—— ” 

“ Am I dreaming ! " broke in Van Eiken. 
“ Not noAy,” answered David. “ But 
I think you Avere when you bribed one of 
the SAvecpers in the. Sorbonne Library in 
Paris to steal for you that \ cry rare pam¬ 
phlet about Theban customs. No, let me go 
on,” he begged i as Van Eiken gave a 
\ 7 iolcnt start. “ But nobody knoAi r s except 
me, and I don’t tell tales,” Then, producing 
a little package tied with green string, 
“ Here it is ! ” he announced. “ And I 
don’t think you’ll find it much Averse for a 


Jacko Goes Camping 


J acko A\^as joining a party of his school- 
friends for a camping Avcek-end. 
Whqn they arrived in the country and 
had chosen a suitable spot everyone got 
busy with the tents. 


pole and doing the most dashing stunts 
The admiration tended to savcII his 
head, for he became more daring, 
downed his pole, and turned a somer¬ 
sault. They Avere all., so engrossed in 



Jacko’s feet caught the tripod and the steaming stew shot out of the cauldron 


Jacko gave a hand for a bit, and then 
began to sniff the air/, Food! And it 
Avas cooking in a very fascinating con -, 
traption—a cauldron on a tripod. He 
Avas . gazing at it entranced Avhcn he 
heard his name called/ 

- “ Come on ; Ave’re going to try vaulting 
with poles/’ cried Chimp. 

Jacko dashed off to join the others, 
and Avas soon leaping about with his 


Jacko’s antics that,they didn’t notice 
Iioav perilously near he Avas to the tripod* 
Swelling Avith importance, Jacko braced 
himself for another. • 

“ One, tivo, three, GO !. ” he shouted, 
, lie AA-ent ! But, alas, the dinner Aveht 
too ! For in mid-air his feet caught the 
tripod, and —Crash ! It toppled over, the 
steaming stew shot out of the cauldron, 
and landed ; Avith.a . plop, in the- stream; 


tumble it took with me into the water al 
Venice. Yes, I dried it—after I’d opened il 
to see Avhat it Avas.” 

■ Van Eiken sat crushed. When he found 
liis voice, it came pitiably. “I will send 
it back to the Sorbonne,” he uttered, 
taking the package. 

“ I knoAV you will,” rejoined David, and 
stepping to tlie table he let his hand rest 
for an instant on the, man’s shoulder. 
“And don’t forget that I’ve given my 
word not to tell, sir.” 

It A\ r as a happy and grateful professoi 
who Avcnt from the room, Avhilc David avus 
inquiring of himself, “ Noav I vender, if 
I’ve draAvn my bow too much at a venture 
about number three ? ” 

Eleven o’clock had just passed Avhen 
lie heard the third tap. And now he-was 
bracing his muscles as Wyvel slid in, hard- 
faced and furtive until he distinguished 
David, when instantaneously he SAvitchcd 
on his funny-man role, and, clapping his 
hands together, he shouted out, “ Bravo 1 
A genuine leg-pull, I’ll OAvn that, Clayham, 
my hearty ! You the Herr Direktor of this 
theatre I Bravo ! ’’ 

“ I Avish you’d si.t down,” David ans\\ r cred. 

“ Of course I will ! ” guffawed Wyvel. 
“Is . the door fast ? ” David said, 
Avhispering. 

Wyvel’s face changed. They regarded 
each other in silence for a feiv moments. 
But Wyvcl’s gaze Avas the more intent of the 
tAvo. At last he rose, and, coming to David’s 
side, he muttered, “ Can anyone hear us ? ” 
David shook his head mutely. 

“ Very avcII, then,” said Wyvel, and 
planted his back to the door. “ Noav listen 
to me. I have got tAvo things in my pocket. 
One’s a pistol. Why ? you ask. Well, 
they're handy sometimes, Clayham. The 
other is a letter that, reached me thit 
afternoon. It isn’t signed, but I dare say 
I lcnoAA 1 A\ r hom it comes from. Noav— tell 
me, if you can, Avhat that letter says ? ” 

“ And isn’t that \\ 7 liat I’m here for,” 
David said cheerfully. “ It says that just 
after eleven o’clock tonight you are to go 
unseen to the pri\ r ate office of the Herr 
Direktor of this theatre, Avhere you are to 
hand over that Avhich you have to the 
person you’ll find there. Then, the letter 
says, you’re to leave the theatre at once ; 
and your money, it says, will be AA'aiting 
for you in London.” • 

Then, with no sign of eagerness. Da am cl 
held out his hand. 

“ You’re right l ” said Wyvel, and Ins 
challenging air disappeared. He quitted 
the door and, draAving a sigh of relief, 
extracted a bulky envelope. “ There you 
are, comrade. You’re clever,” he said 
confidentially. “ Though Spelsbury was a 
bit of a bloomer. Eh, what ! ” 

“ I knoAV. You Avere listening,” laughed 
David. Then, to match the man's camara¬ 
derie, he confided in his ’turn. “ You 
spotted me raiding Van Eiken's room in 
Venice’’—still laughing : —“and to find out 
Avhat I'd been after there you had a feci 
at my breast-pocket while you Avere hurrying 
me doAvn the stairs. And then you staged 
that accident in the gondola, to try to 
get at my breast-pocket.” 

“ True, O king ! ” chirruped Wyvcl. 
“ Although, incidentally, I had arranged 
that gondola trip before I happened to 
spot you sneaking into Van Eiken’s. I’d 
a notion the,professor Avas up to something 
—did you And out ? ” . ; 

David shook his head. 

“ And as to you, old fellow,” Wyvel 
continued, “I'd begun to consider you a 
bit of a nuisance.” 

“ You hadn’t the haziest notion that 
I was on your side ? ” 

“It never entered my head.” 

“ That’s good 1 We shouldn’t get very 
far in our trade if avc disclosed ourselves to 
one another too soon.” Thus saying, and 
without a vestige of haste, David took the 
big envelope and tucked it aAvay between 
his singlet and shirt. 

“ Then your part’s done. Mine begins, 
They felt it. safer for me to take over in 
Hamburg,, in order to spread the risk. 
But one last word : Do Schleifcr’s suspect 
anything ? ” 

“ Not a thing, old man. You can take 
that from me they guess nothing.” So 
saying Wyvcl rose, but, as he Avas going, a 
frank admiration kindled in his small eyes. 
“ Losh ! ” he burst out. “ What a mere 
- lad you are for our trade ! ” 

David disappeared from the party that 
night, hurrying back to London Avith the 
. envelope for Sir Richard. And vdicn the 
latter had split the seals and extracted some 
British plans and blue-prints which had 
mysteriously, disappeared tAvo weeks ago 
lie nodded his grave .satisfaction. 

But David grinned broadly. “ How I’d 
love to see Wyvel's face, sir, Avhen lie, gets 
back arid finds lie's been diddled ! ” 

THE END 
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GOOD ? Well, there are 
more of them sold than of 
any other. That should 
be convincing. 


They can be had at 
every good grocer*! 
in the British 
Isles. 



.SEND YOUR MITE FOR ©UR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL ! 


THE INFANTS HOS- 
* PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the'diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are, now 
160' cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an $ 
Out-patient Department ; " 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and | 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a .Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried, on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l 
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1 the Boy' of Today ! 

= Thrilling fiction, splendid 

S action photographs and 

EE drawings, and fascinating 

E chats about Flying, Motors 

= and Motor Racing, Ra.il- 

E ways, Hobbies, and all 

E those things youth is most 

H interested in. 

! MODERN 
] BOY 

E Every Saturday. At all Newsagents 2 d 
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THE SCOUTS JAMBOREE AND 
GREECE SET PKT. FREE 

With thu .1 a mho re 0 now over, this collection is of topical 
interest.. 3t includes Hn; new Dutch stamp .inscribed 
“ World Jamboree, 1937,” and is the. only stamp issued 
> for this purpose. The packet a bo includes a rare 
Ukraine (Imperforate), a large Soviet Russian, the 
now Australian King CieoYge Vi stamp, an African (Spring- 
bok), fine pair Philippines. Over 30 dilTercub stamps. 
Colonials from Australia, India, and Hyderabad, and, 
finally, a splendid set of 10 different O reeeo Pictorials, 
and unique *' too Jate ” Montenegro si amp. ALL Pit KB. 
Just, send 2d. postage and request approvals. 

Lislmrn &, Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 

ic 'k CORONATION PACKET -*• 

50 Pino Stamps, many new. issues. KPN Y A-TAN 0 AN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA 1110A (large Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, Ccovgc VI, ANDORRA, 
Now Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), • DENMARK (Restoration), etc,, and 4 
PINP OKOROP VI CORONATION STAMPS. Prieo 4id. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 I* KB IT. including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, I/-j 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5I-. .Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.—H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept,, QRANVILL E ROAD, BARNET. 

MARIE ELISABETHS 
ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil , are not cosily ,. arc greatly liked 
by, and arc good for, YOUNG PEOPLE 


EVERY MEAL 


By cleaning your teeth after every meal’ 
you guard them against decay, : which : 
brings toothache and pain.' 

if you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life* clean them 
after every meal and visit your dentist 
regularly. • 

Euftfiymol 

togth/pa$te 

Fill in and post the coupon below and a 
free sample tube will be sent to you. 


pQl^j To Dept. 81/76, Euthymol. 


50 Beak Street,London,W, I 

Please send me a week’s free sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 


NAME_j. 

ADDRESS,, 


Every good 
Stationer and Store sells 
"TfelishaP Published by 
Castell Bros., Ltd., London 
and Glasgow. , ; 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS 

August 21, 1937 


NEWSPAPER 

,. ^1 Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


AN INTERESTING 


Pocket-Money and Fountain Pens 
As Prizes For CN Readers 

Jn this drawing arc 18 parts of 
familiar objects. There arc 
only nine objects represented, 
and you are asked to pair the 
parts and name the things. 

Here is an example : i and 
iy Mincer . The Editor offers 
two prizes of ten shillings each 
and twenty fountain pens to 
senders of the best-written 
correct or nearest correct lists. 

If you have entered for CN 
competitions before, try again, 
and if you have not, let this be 
your first attempt. There are 
equal chances for all, for 
allowance is made for age 
when j udging. Boys and girls 
of 15 or under may compete. 

Write your list on a post¬ 
card , add your name, address, 
and age, and post it to C N to arrive not later than first one attempt may be sent by 
Competition No. 33, 1 Tallis post on Thursday, August 26, each entrant. The Editor’s 
House, London,E C4 (Comp.), There is no entry fee and only decision will be final. 



THE BRAN TUB 

How Old Were They ? 

woman was asked how old 
her sister was. “ Two- 
thirds of her age,'* was the 
answer, " is just five-twelfths 
of mine, and I am nine years 
older than she." 

What was the age of each ? 

Answer next week 
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Lo canard Le bain la poup6e 

duck bath doll 


B£b6 adore son bain. Bile a 
comma jouets un canard en 
caoutchouc et une grosse poupee 
de savon. 

Baby loves her bath. She has a 
rubber duck to play with and' a 
big soap doll 

This Week In Nature 
The crossbill arrives in this 
country now that seeds 
and kernels' are plentiful. 
This bird is about the same 
size, as a starling and has a 
curved, crossed bill. With 
this it can obtain the smallest 
seeds,, by bringing the tips of 


the beak together, and it can 
also prise open fir-cones to 
obtain food. In colour the 
cock bird is a striking dull red, 
and the hen olive-green. 

Four eggs are usually laid, 
and when the young birds are 
hatched there is no crossing 
of the beak, this taking place 
after they leave the nest. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Aug. 22. Richard the Third 
killed at Bos worth FHd. 1485 

23. William Wallace executed 1305 

24. William Wilberforce born 1759 

25. Michael .Faraday died . 1867 

26. Battle of Crecy ... 1346 

27. James Thom?on,poet, died 1748 

28. Sir E. Burne-Jones bom. 1833 


Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on August 21. The daylight now 
gets shorter each day. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening Mars is in the 
South-West, Jupiter in the 
South, and 
Saturn in the. 

South-East. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at ten 
o’clock on Sun¬ 
day evening, August 22 I 

Peter Puck on Holiday 
J hailed an old salt on the quay. 

A peppery cove lie proved to be. 
His answer made me hot and 
flustered. 

My word, that peppery salt was 
mustard! 

Jumbled Fowls 

*Phe letters of the following 
phrases, differently ar¬ 
ranged, spell the names of four 
well-known strains of fowl. 

BRING FOP TO FUN 
LUCKY ROMP HOT 
NOR MICA 

HER LONG Answer next week 

What Bird is This ? 

]yjY first of boxing is a part. 

My second’s of the oarsman’s 
art. 

My whole it names a famous bird 
Of whom all people must have 
heard. Answer next week 




Make This 
Seagull Glider 

ins little glider should give excellent 
results if it is made carefully. . 

Trace the design on to a folded 
sheet of notepaper, the fold to be 
the edge as indicated by the long 
broken line. Then cut round the 
design with scissors and the glider 
is almost complete. Bend the 
wings -where shown and raise the 
wing-tips slightly, so that the front 
view resembles that in the sketch. 
Now add a small paper-clip to the 
nose and glide the model. 

If the glider dives the paper-clip 
may be too heavy; if it bobs up and 
down the clip may be too light. 
'Persistent diving can be prevented 
by turning up. the wing-tips a little 
more. If a thinner paper is ; used 
the wings wilf move up and down 
during the glide in the manner of 
the gull. 



Tates Before Bedtime 

The Story of the Hoe 

* This story has been handed 
down from generation to genera¬ 
tion by the mothers of the Lower 
Congo , and every Congo girl 
regards her hoe as her greatest 
friend . 

^ Congo woman had a little 
girl whom she loved and 
for whom she worked, but one 
day siie was taken very ill, 
and then she began to wonder 
who would take care of her 
child when she died. 

This worried her a great 
deal, for she had no friends 
with whom she could leave 
her. She came to the con¬ 
clusion that the girl's great 
helper would be her hoe, so 
she decided that she would 
tell the child that she must 
make her hoe take the place 
of her mother. 

One day she called her 
daughter and told her to bring 
her lioe; then she said: 
" I am very ill, and before 
long I shall die, and you will 
be left alone. I want you to 
take your hoc and let it work 
for. you as.I, your mother, 
have done, and it will be your 
greatest friend' and the Great 
Creator will help you, and 
you will never want." 

The child took the hoe, but 
did not understand what the 
mother meant. Not long after 
that the mother died and the 
child was left. 

At first the little girl did 
not know what to do, but 
after a time she remembered 
what her mother had said 
about her hoe, so she fetched 
it and said to it, “ Work for 
me, so that I can have some 
food"; but the hoc did noth¬ 
ing and the child left it on the 
ground. A day or two later 
she got the hoe again, and 
this . time took it in her. 
hand and started to clear a 
small piece of ground. Then 
she put in some peanuts 
and planted some cassava. 
Another day she thought she 
would do a bigger piece, and 
so she went on day after day 
until she had cultivated quite 
a good garden, and had plenty 
of food. Then it was that she 
realised what her mother 
meant when she told her to 
let her hoe be as her mother, 
and it would be her great 
friend, for then she would 
never want. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Beheaded Word. Spark, park, ark 

What Authors Are These ? Shake¬ 
speare ; Pope : Scott ; Hawthorne ; 
Wordsworth; Black. 

Scattered Verse Transposition. 
Around me shall hover, * Ruse, 

In sadness or glee, rues, 

Till life’s dreams be over, user, . 
Sweet metn’rles of fliee. sure. 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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COMPETITION 



competition ? Every girl or boy can enter 
and all stand a chance of winning largo 
money prized 

Genozo Toothpaste will make your teeth' 
beautifully white and clean. It does not 
harm the enamel AND it contains a.special emul¬ 
sion which protects your gums against germs. 


Asfc mother to get a tubs of Genozo, THE CHILDREN'S 
FAVOURITE DENTIFRICE , and ask your chemist for 
details of the competition, or send a post-card to 
CENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH. 



TOOTH 



1JBAN1> 


PASTE 



GENOZO IS IN THREE SIZES 

,/$>D I/- & 1/6 Per Tuba 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


Made by Genatosaa Ltd., Loughborough, Leics. 
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The Children’s Newspaper Is printed in England and published cvbry Thursday by the Proprietors, the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Tarrlngdon Street, London, E.C.4. ■ Advertisement Ofiiccs ■ Tallin 
House, Tallis Street, London, K.C.4. It Is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January la, 1029, at the Post Ollice, Boston, Mass Subscription Bates every¬ 
where : 11s a year ; 5s Cd for six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & UotcU, Ltd.; and for South Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. August 21 1937 













































































